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THE HISTORY OF SOUTHERN ROCK 


Rebels, rednecks and triple-threat guitars. For seven short years, southern 
rock lived a fast, furious and ill-fated life. 


DUANE ALLMAN 


Ina freewheeling conversation from 1971, Deane Allman talks about slide 
guitar, Eric Clapton, unsung guitar heroes and the pleasures of performing. 


A HISTORY OF LYNYRD SKYNYRD 


Fist fights, premonitions and a plane that fell from the 1332 This is the tale 
of Ronnie Van Zant and Lynyrd Skynyrd. 


HOW TO PLAY “GREEN GRASS & HIGH TIDES” 


A down-and-dirty lesson in playing the Outlaws’ greatest hit. 


MOLLY HATCHET 


The iconic—and slightly weird—artwork of Molly Hatchet’ 's album sleeves. 


JAMES HETFIELD MEETS GOV'T MULE 


In the spring of 1998, Metallica's James Hetfield came face to,face with his 
favorite power trio, Gov't Mule. 


BLACKFOOT 


The hard-luck story of Blackfoot, southern rock's great unsung heroes. 


THE MAKING OF AT FILLMORE EAST 


Ina retrospective look back at their classic 1971 live album, Dickey Betts 
and Gregg Allman recall the record that made the Allman Brothers Band 
the kings of the road. ' 


ZAKK WYLDE MEETS LYNYRD SKYNYRD 


In a rollicking, rowdy round table interview from the fall of 1992, lifelong 
southern rock fan Zakk Wylde pays homage to Lynyrd Skynyrd's Gary 
Rossington and Ed King. 


PRIME CUTS 


Guitarist Gary Rossington tells the stories behind some of Lynyrd Skynyrd's 
finest moments. 


(BASS LINES INCLUDED) 
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70 "Flirtin' with Disaster” 88 "What's Your Name" 
by MOLLY HATCHET by LYNYRD SKYNYRD 
80 "Can't You See" 92 "Ramblin' Man" 
TE MSL UE by THE ALLMAN BROTHERS BAND 
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Rebels, rednecks and triple-threat guitars. For seven short years, 
southern rock lived a fast, furious and ill-fated life. 


outhern rock is this: there's the Allman 
| Brothers Band, there's Lynyrd Skynyrd, and 
j re's everyone else. 
Rarely has the lineage of a musical 
genre been more clear. Former Allman 
Brothers guitarist Dickey Betts, who now 
performs with his band Great Southern, 
and most of the other members of the 
ABB have spent years trying to distance 
themselves from the term “southern rock,” but the 
fact remains that they are the mountain stream from 


HE FIRST THING YOU HAVE TO KNOW about * 
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which the river flows. They started it all. Betts acknowledges as much, even while 
trying to dodge the tag: “We may have inspired the whole southern rock thing, but 
I don't identify with it,” he says. “1 think it's limiting. I'd rather just be known as a 
progr ve rock band from the South." 

Betts and company's reluctance to be hemmed in by the title is hardly surpris- 
ing. I paradox that true creators always transcend a genre even while defining 
it. Surely, John Lennon didn't consider the Beatles a “British Invasion” band, and 
Kurt Cobain never patted himself on the back for heralding the grunge revolution. 

Southern rock occurred in two great blasts, the first set off in 1971 by the Allman 
Brothers’ initial success, and the second ignited by Lynyrd Skynyrd's arrival three years 
later. Southern rock has remained an ongoing entity and influence, carried on today by 
the likes of Kid Rock and Kings of Leon, as well as country acts like the Kentucky Headhunt- 
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ers, Travis Tritt and Leroy Parnell—not to mention the current versions of the Allman 
Brothers Band and Lynyrd Skynyrd. But its heyday as a musical entity was relatively 
brief, lasting from the Allmans’ 1969 self-titled debut to Skynyrd's tragic 1977 plane 
crash on the heels of their greatest studio effort, Street Survivors. The death of Skynyrd 
as a sparklingly energetic creative entity signaled the start of southern rock's com- 
mercial decline, although Molly Hatchet, Blackfoot, .38 Special and others would find 
success waving the stars and bars for years to come. 

ххххжжжжх 

It all began in 1968 when red-hot session guitarist Duane Allman returned to Jack- 
sonville, Florida, looking to put together a band. One thing led to another, and soon 
he had a hard-rocking outfit featuring two very different, but highly complementary 
drummers (Jai Johanny Johanson, a.k.a. Jaimoe, and Butch Trucks); an inventive bass- 
ist who could hold down the bottom end even while displaying melodic flair (Berry 
Oakley); and another hot lead guitarist (Dickey Betts). This unusual lineup would be- 
come the template for southern rock: two drummers and at least two lead guitarists. 

The latter addition proved to be monumental, as Betts and Allman would soon 
redefine the way two guitarists can work together, completely scrapping the tradi- 
tional rhythm/lead roles by swapping leads and—in a revolutionary twist—playing 
harmony lines. This idea came from both the modal jazz of John Coltrane and 
Miles Davis, which the whole band listened to, and the Western Swing fiddles that 
Betts grew up listening to. 

The unnamed group immediately began playing as often as possible in Jacksonville, 
often appearing at free Sunday concerts where audience members included three 
teenagers: guitarists Gary Rossington and Allen Collins and singer/songwriter Ronnie 
Van Zant. The trio had already been playing in a band for several years and would soon 
change its name to Lynyrd Skynyrd to mock a high school gym teacher infamous for 
harassing long hairs like themselves. All three were familiar with Duane from seeing 
him and his brother Gregg perform in Daytona Beach clubs several years prior. Those 
shows had helped them determine that they too wanted to be musicians; seeing Duane 
perform with his extended band inspired them to master their instruments. 

“Whenever Duane and them played, Allen and I were the first ones there, hours 
before the show, so we could stand right in front of him," Rossington recalls, nearly 
four decades later. *He was mesmerizing, and it's hard to describe the impact it had on 
us as young guitarists to stand there and see that guy play.” 


idols. Meanwhile, Duane and company had added Gregg as organist/singer/song- 
writer, renamed themselves the Allman Brothers Band and moved to Macon, Georgi: 
where their manager, Phil Walden, was forming a new record company, Capricorn: 
The Allman Brothers were its first act. Although many at Atlantic, the label’ s distribu- ` 
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Rossington and company still had lots of woodshedding to do to catch up with their 


The Allman Brothers Band: (from left) Duane Allman, Dickey Betts 
(hidden), Gregg Allman, Jaimoe, Berry Oakley and Butch Trucks 


tor, thought the band should move to New York rather 
than remaining in a sleepy southern backwater, the 
group would have none of it. 

"Everyone in the industry was saying that we'd never 
do anything out of Macon, that Phil Walden should 
move us to New York or L.A. and acclimate us to the 
industry,” Betts recalls. “Of course, none of us would do 
that, and thankfully, Walden was smart enough to see 
that that would ruin what we had." 

This was a crucial development for the future of 
southern rock. By staying in Macon, the Allmans had a 
much greater impact on southern musicians. The small, 
sleepy city 87 miles south of Atlanta became a magnet, 
drawing talented and creative people from all over the 
region, cultivating the careers of countless musicians, 
many of whom very well may never have made a mark if 
they had headed North. 

“Macon became known as a place to go if you were 
amusician in the South looking to get something go- 
ing," explains Scott Boyer of the band Cowboy, which 
released four albums on Capricorn. 

Meanwhile, Duane took time to join Eric Clapton 
in the studio to record Layla and Other Assorted Love 
Songs, itself a southern rock landmark, and at vari- 
ous times to join up with his pals Delaney & Bonnie 
and Friends, a rollicking roadshow that occasionally 
included Clapton. 

The Allmans' breakthrough album, 197178 At Fillmore 
East, not only established them as rock's greatest live 
band but also shored up a struggling Capricorn Records, 
leading the label to start signing more bands. Soon, al- 

. bums were coming out of Macon at a furious pace, and 


the first great era of southern rock was underway. While 


orn's acts shared a certain sensibility, they were 


-T alleonsiderably different from one another. South Caro- 


lina’s Marshall Tucker Band tempered their rock with 


PETER MAZEL/SUNSHINE/RETNA 


Black eyes and Bandages—Skynyrd in fighting form: (clockwise 
from top left) Leon Wilkeson, Allen Collins, Ronnie Van Zant, 
Artimus Pyle, Gary Rossington and Billy Powell 
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Gregg and Duane Allman 
at"Summerthing" 
Sunset Concert Series, 
Boston on the Common, 
summer 1971 ; (iriset) 
Duane at "Summerthing" 


country, bluegrass, blues and jazz influences; Mobile, Alabama's Wet Willie mined 
southern soul and kept the guitars relatively toned down; Oklahoma native Elvin Bish- 
op, formerly of the Butterfield Blues Band, played jokey, good-time blues with a twang; 
and the Dixie Dregs invented a jazzy style of proto-shred southern roc г fusion. 

When Duane Allman was killed in a motorcycle crash on October 29, 1971, while 
his band was in the midst of recording Eat a Peach, a reasonable observer might 
have started writing the obituary for southern rock almost before it was born. 
"Everyone around Macon was just stunned," Boyer recalls. *Duane was such an 
incredible presence. He had so much energy that he just made things happen. He 
was always kicking everyone in the butt. It was inconceivable how someone who's 
that alive could be dead: 

Nonetheless, both the Allman Brothers Band and Capricorn Records pushed for- 
ward after a brief pause. In fact, greater success for the band, the label and the genre 
all lie ahead. The Allmans' first post-Duane album, 1974’s Brothers and Sisters, be- 
came their best seller, driven by their only Top-10 hit, *Ramblin' Man.” Still, though 
they toured as the nation's top-drawing band, the album was somewhat of a last cre- 
ative gasp for the group's first incarnation. Their energy was lagging, and the torch 
had been passed. 

Rossington, Collins and company were no longer sitting around gaping at the All- 
mans. Influenced by English bands like the Rolling Stones, Cream, Free, the Who and 
Led Zeppelin, Lynyrd Skynyrd had hardened their sound while they retained its gritty 
country and blues shadings. Demo tapes recorded as early as 1970 display a remarkably 
mature, radio-ready band. Still, they couldn't get signed—proof positive that northern 
record executives still considered Capricorn's success something of a redneck fluke. 
Capricorn itself was interested in the band, but Van Zant hedged, reportedly because 
he feared being lost in the shuffle of the label's southern acts. 

The group moved to Atlanta and found a home at Funochio's, known by many as the 
most dangerous bar in town. It was there that they honed their edges and earned their 
reputation for drinking and brawling as hard and as well as they played. It was also 
where they were discovered by Al Kooper, the producer/performer who was in town 
scouting talent for his new MCA-distributed label, Sounds of the South. 

As they began to record their debut, which would become 1973's pronounced Hé 
тега 'skin-'nérd, young bassist Leon Wilkeson panicked and bolted. Needing areplacé- 
ment, Van Zant tracked down Ed King, a founding member of Strawberry Alarm Clock; 
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a band for which Skynyrd had opened on their first na- 
tional tour. When Wilkeson returned immediately after 
the album’s recording, King, an accomplished guitarist, 
switched instruments, allowing the band to duplicate 
live the album’s multiple guitar tracks. And so the next 
great advancement of southern rock was made. If two 
lead guitars are good, three must be better! 

While many of their imitators would abuse the lineup 
by almost constantly overplaying, Skynyrd never did, 
displaying a remarkable restraint in the face of overkill. 
The band’s three guitarists used almost every conceiv- 
able method to complement rather than crowd one 
another, playing harmony lines, arpeggiated chords, 
complementary fills, even sharing solos by trading bars. 

“You just have to know how and when to stay out of 
each others’ way," Rossington explains. “We've always 
tried to work out our parts to prevent chaos, but a lot 
of it came from just how long we played together and 
happened naturally. I think having the different sounds 
keeps things interesting—especially live. Clapton or 
somebody of that caliber can stand front and center and 
solo all night, and it won’t get boring. But there’s not 
that many players on that level. And one of this group’s 
trademarks is trading licks.” 

Skynyrd’s debut was released in August ’73, but as 
with the Allmans' initial offering, it didn’t catch on 
right away, despite the presence of “Free Bird,” which 
would soon become a FM radio staple and the national 
anthem of southern rock. But the band didn’t have to 
Wait long for success. Their follow-up album, Second 
Helping, was released less than a year later, and its sec- 
“ond single, “Sweet Home Alabama,” shot the band to 
the-topof-the charts. 

Italso'setthe term “southern rock” in people's heads 


s 


for the first time. Here was a song that railed agai 

the Yankee establishment, with snide references to 
Watergate and a pissed-off rebuke to Neil Young and his 
outsider's vision of southern men. Shortly after the al- 
bum’s release, Skynyrd also began using a giant Confed- 
erate flag as a stage backdrop. And it was their success, 
coupled with the Allmans' Brothers and S 

A&R men scrambling through the bars and bywa 

the South in search of the next big thing. 

Among the groups who benefited were the Outlaws, 
of Tampa, Florida, who signed to Arista Records and 
issued a self-titled debut album that reflected a wide 
gamut of southern rock influences, including Marshall 
Tucker (in the gentle, count 
Love Song") and Skynyrd (in the anthem: 

“Green Grass & High Tides”). At the 


most notably Wet Willie and M 
Meanwhile, Skynyrd were kicki 

prisoners. But the constant grind of the road was wear- 
ing them down. Drummer Bob Burns left the band mid 
tour, followed by Ed King, both no longer able to handle 
the pressure. By the time of their fourth album in four 

rs, 1976's Gimme Back My Bullets, the band was in 
a bit of a creative rut. But before they fell too low, they 
added guitarist Steve Gain: d the fiery, highly skilled 
picker and songwriter recharged the group. The results 
were a kickin’ live album, One More from the Road, fol- 
lowed by their tightest, most polished studio effort, 
Street Survivors. The same year, the Charlie Daniels 
Band released their best album, Saddle Tramp; Marshall 
Tucker scored their biggest hit with “Heard It In a Love 
Song”; and the Outlaws recorded and prepared to re- 

> Bring It Back Alive, a fully charged live album fea- 
turing more guitar jamming than a NAMM convention. 
Southern rock was back and at an all-time high. 

Then, on October 20, 1977, it all changed in an in- 

stant. Skynyrd’s tour plane ran out of gas and crashed 


Skynyrd performing in 
Glasgow, Scotland, 
February 9,1977 L 


—GARY ROSSINGTON 
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Lynyrd Skynyrd backstage | 97 


into the swamps outside of Gillsburg, Mississippi, killing three members, includ- 
ing Gaines and Van Zant, and seriously injuring everyone else. The heart had been 
ripped out of one of rock's greatest bands—and out of southern rock. With the 
Allmans having broken up in acrimony on the heels of two mediocre albums a year 
prior, and Skynyrd now effectively dead, the genre was on shaky ground. 

Molly Hatchet would debut the following year, and though they found some com- 
mercial and creative success—particularly with 197 
rarely dispensed much more than third-rate Skynyrd imitations. Blackfoot, fronted by 
former Skynyrd drummer Rickey Medlocke, also made a commercial breakthrough in 


novelty tune "The Devil Went Down to Georgia." But while these and other bands had 
their moments, southern rock had dried up. 


As a new decade dawned, southern rock's survivors 
moved ever further away from their roots. .38 Special, 
fronted by Van Zant's y ger brother Donnie, had 
their biggest hit with 1982's “Hang on Loosely,” a generic arena rocker which bore 
little sounds of the South. The Rossington Collins Band, formed from Sk у 
released two decent albums, but never quite recaptured the ori 
the Allman Brothers, who made a promising return with 197 
released two more lame albums before breaking up again in 198 š 

“Southern rock became a parody of itself" says Allman Brothers/Gov't Mule güitar- 
ist Warren Haynes. "Much like alternative rock did in the wake of Nirvana." 

Skynyrd's Ed King is even more concise—and less friendly. “Southern rock died; 


(from left) Marshall Tucker Band, 
Molly Hatchet and the Outlaws 


nal ban: 
nlightened Rogues, 
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says with a snort, “the day Molly Hatchet came out." 

But, of course, a vibrant musical genre can't just 

of the Allmans, Skynyrd, Marshall 

cker, the Outlaws and others remained alive in the 
hearts of listeners and the music of young players. 
Then, in the late Eightie: Шпапв and Skynyrd— 
with another Van Zant brother, Johnny, taking over 
singer—reunited. To almost everybody’s surprise, both 
are still going strong. 

And new generations of musicians have soaked it 
all in and created their own bend of southern rock, 
heard most clearly in the mus 


of Leon, Gator Country, Travis Tritt and Black Stone 
Cherry. Not coincidentally, the key members of all 
these bands grew up in the South at the height of the 
southern rock explosion. 

“It had a huge impac Haynes, who grew up in 
Asheville, North Carolina. “We all identified with and 
felt a connection to the music because it was made by 
people who looked like us, acted like us and lived like we 
did. Tt was the first time the South was taken seriou 
2 place for.great rock music to come from. It let us 


that we could make it without changing.” № 


“Since the 1800's till the 

present day» Epiphone has made 
kickass instruments. Play Epiphone 
and play a part of history.” 
Zakk Wylde 
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Zakk Wylde Buzzsaw & Bullseye Les Paul Customs • Hard Maple Satin Neck performance is our passion 
EMG HZ Pickups * Signature Graphics * Lifetime Warranty a part of the Gibson family of brands 


Call 1.800.444.2766 or visit us at www.epiphone.com 
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In a freewheeling conversation from 1971, DUANE ALLMAN talks about slide guitar, 


Eric Clapton, unsung guitar heroes and the pleasures of performing. 


in a mo- 
torcycle accident on October 29, 1971, 
the Allman Brothers Band were on 
the verge of a tremendous commercial 
breakthrough. Their third album, At 
Fillmore East, had reached the Top 
10. In addition, the band's practice of 
nonstop touring was finally beginning 
to pay off; their audiences seemed to 
grow larger with each successive show, 
and the Allmans were being hailed in 
print as "America's best rock and roll group." 
One cannot help but speculate on what might hav 


stride, firmly establishing himself as one of rock’s 
greatest players with his performance on At Fillmore 
East and his daz r turn on Derek and the Domi- 
nos' Layla album. 

5 gutsy slide playing on that album, which inspired 
some of Eric Clapton’s most memorable guitar work, 
marked the climax of Allman’s impre: ion his- 
recorded with everyone from Boz 
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which, considered along with the Allman Brothers’ three albums, makes іг easy to for- 
get that Duane was only 24 years old when he died. 

The following interview originally appeared in Good Times magazine in 1971. 

You were 15 when, with your brother's help, you formed your first 
group, the Kings. Where did you play? 

The Kings played down in Daytona Beach, Florida, a place that is 
not very conducive to musical growth. We listened to WLAC radio a lot; they take 
that good stuff and get it to vou, no matter where you live, anywhere around there. 
[WLAC was well-known in the Fifties and Sixties for its nighttime R&B programs, 
and its strong signal reached up the East Coast and to the American Midwest.] The 
t stuff you hear is so important, man. Like Hank Williams—I love it. The rhythm 
ally cut and dried, like rock and roll. It's good ol' foot-stompin' stuff! 
The first stuff I heard was Hank Williams and Flatt & Scruggs on my grandma's old 
78 player. When I got a little older, the Dick Clark [pop music] stuff started coming 
on, and I realized that that wasn't for me. 

[That's when] І started to listen to WLAC. They played some James 
Roosevelt Sykes. Oh, Lord, man! They're just a bunch of crazy old drunk guy playing 
rhythm & blues records. It's just great! The cat that actually taught me how to play is 
Jim Sheppley, ol’ Lightning Fingers, the first, number-one, taking: --of-business 
man in Daytona Beach, Florida—the cat that had it all together if vou wanted to learn 
anything. If you wanted to learn to play something right—anything—you'd go to him. 
The baddest cat. A very influential cat in my life, also. He's dynamite. The smokinest 
cat. I can't even talk about him, he's so hip. He glows in the dark. He hung up the moon 
and tells the sun when to come up. Shepp is 
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MANDEL How did you put the Allman Brothers together? 
ALLMAN I was working in Muscle Shoals, and [soon-to-be Allman Brothers’ manager] 
Phil Walden liked my playing. He said, “Do you want to sign on the line?” So I signed 
up, and he said, “You’ve got to get a group and get out on the road.” And I said, “Well, 
yeah, that’s for me.” And he said, “Listen, I’ve got this drummer over here in Macon 
who plays so weird nobody knows if he’s any good or not.” And I said, “Send him over 
here and we'll see.” It was Jai Johanny [Johanson, a.k.a. Jaimoe], and when he came 
over here, I said, “You’re kidding. This cat’s burnin’ ” So me and Jai got in a car, man, 
and went to St. Louis and jammed a little bit and went to all the little towns looking 
for pickers, Then we eased on down to Jacksonville, and Berry [Oakley, bassist] met us 
there. We didn’t have any money, and we were huddled around a goddamn fireplace, 
throwing coal lumps in the fire to keep warm. And Berry and Dickey [Betts, guitarist] 
met us, and Butch [Trucks, drummer] was there, too, and they said, “Yeah, man, let’s 
make us a group.” And so we all got together in a big house in Jacksonville, and Santa 
Claus came and brought us a band. It was dynamite! 

MANDEL Are you particularly comfortable playing in a group with your brother? 

ALLMAN No, it doesn’t matter. It’s just that he happens to be the best singer going 
"round today. You want to work with as good a group of people as you can. I feel like 
everybody in the band can smoke me. That's why we're in the band together—to keep 
each other kicking. 

MANDEL Who are some of the other artists you've been playing with lately? 

ALLMAN Just whoever calls me up. Delaney Bramlett is a partner of mine, and I go play 
with him and his band [Delaney & Bonnie and Friends] whenever I can. Eric Clapton is a 
prince, and it's a pleasure to go play with him anytime. Making records, well, a lot of it is 
done for the money, and a lot of it is done for the fun. When I was doing Aretha Franklin 
records and Wilson Pickett records, I needed the bread, and I was glad to have the op? /4 
portunity to do it. And I wanted to get away from the band. I was living in L.A. апа за, 7 
“Boy, the band business stinks, and I don’t want any part of it, man! It's terrible!" The: 

I worked down there on the sessions for a while, and I thought, Wait a minute, manNt > 


doesn’t have to be rotten; you just have to make a good 
one. Then you don’t have to sniff anybody’s feet to get a 
break, and you just go ahead and do what you please. So 
that’s what I did. I found five of the smokinest cats I’ve 
met in my life, and we hit the road playing. 

MANDEL How did you meet Eric Clapton? 

ALLMAN I went to watch him cut the Layla album. I 
said to Tom Dowd [producer for both the Allman Brothers 
and Derek and the Dominos], “Man, you've got to call me 
when he comes to town, ’cause I want to hear him play, 
and I want to meet him.” He's a good player and I've al- 
ways admired him a lot—his style and everything he ever 
did. So Dowd told me, *He's going to be in. Come down." 
So I got down there, and Eric knew who I was—he'd 
heard some of my records and stuff. And he said, “Okay, 
man. We’re going to make us a record here, and we’re 
going to have two guitar players instead of one.” Then 
we made the Layla album. And we worked our butts off 
on it! It’s a good record! Everybody got behind it, with 
no [ego] trip or anything. It’s just good music all the way 
through. And it was a pleasure to do it. 

MANDEL I understand that Eric was influenced by your 
slide playing. How did you develop your approach to 
bottleneck? 

ALLMAN It's all in the wrist. Eric is coming along on his 
slide, He’s doing okay. He ain’t no Duane Allman of the 
“Slide guitar, but he’s doing all right! I heard Ry Cooder 
—playing itabout three years ago, and I said, “Man, that's 

for me” got me a bottleneck and went around the house 
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for about three weeks saying, “Неу, man, we've 
got to learn the songs—the blues—to play on the 
stage. I love this. This is a gas!" So we started 
doing it. For a while, everybody would look at 
me [when I picked up a slide], thinking, Oh, no! 
He' getting ready to do it again! And everybody 
would just lower their heads—as if to say, "Get it 
over with—quick." Then I got a little bit better at 
it, and now everybody's blowing it all out of pro- 
portion. It's just fine for me as a relief from the 
other kind of playing. It's just playing. 

MANDEL Are you planning to add horns to the 
band? 3 

ALLMAN Yeah! We've got some horn players. 
We've got some smokers! We've got “Tic Tac" 
and "Juicy" and "Fats." They'll come and play 
for us pretty soon. There's a tenor and trumpet 
and soprano. They are bad, boy, they're kickin’ 
it! The baddest, smokinest, dynamitest dudes 
ever, man. They can play! A soon as we get the 
money—as soon as we get famous and rich and 
get to be stars—we'll hire some more cats. We're 
waiting for more bucks to come in, so we can 
hire these horns, man, and maybe get some 
strings. It doesn't matter how many people 
you've got in the band, as long as everybody 
knows what to do. As long as everybody knows 
how to play, and everybody won't be getting 
into each other's way and hogging it and not 
kicking it where it doesn't need kicking. How 
do you think Leonard Bernstein does it? He sit 
up there and says, "Okay, you cats over here, you 
play something." That's how it's done—in rock 
and roll or jazz or orchestras or whatever you're 
doing. Everybody's got to work together or it 
ain't worth a damn. You can't get into a musical 
fistfight on the stage. It's aggravating and it's 
obnoxious, and it's no good at all. Either you 
play together or you play like hell. 

MANDEL Did you ever find yourself against 
somebody you were playing with? 

ALLMAN I've jammed with people like that. I've 
packed my case and duffed very quickly; I don't 
stay on for that kind of a set. That's nowhere, 
that's just wasting time. There's a lot of that in 
New York. One night, though, I had a good-ol’ smokin’ 
jam there with a cat named Todd Rundgren, and Buddy 
Miles. Todd Rundgren, he was doing a little punching and 
stabbing, and Buddy Miles sat on him a little bit. He said, 
“Okay, man, just relax, let’s do it all together.” So then it 
was all cool, man. What a night. And Buddy Miles blew 
everybody’s head off! He started screaming his guitar line 
into the microphone, and I just split. I said, “Jesus, you 
don't need me up here. He can do it all.” 

MANDEL Who is the most exciting person that you've 
ever jammed with? 

ALLMAN I'd rather jam with my own band than any- 
body alive! I've got the best players there are. But I'd like 
to jam with anyone who likes to play, and anybody who 
likes to can come around to our set anytime. Now, Jerry 
Garcia—there's one I love to play with. 

MANDEL Do you think that as a result of so many musi- 
cians playing in so many groups, music is beginning to 
sound repetitious? I’m referring in particular to Eric 
Clapton's first solo album and the Delaney and Bonnie 
albums. 

ALLMAN You mean everybody's taking on each other's 
style? Well, that's a lot of fun. Eric's real music, though, 
is on Layla. When you hear that music, it's as if he him- 
self were playing in the room. That album is just what 
he's like. 

MANDEL How has your southern background influ- 
enced your music? 


Duane at 


"Summerthing" 
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ALLMAN I don't know! You can't ask about something like 
that. How do you think it's affected our music? You could 
look at it objectively, but I was busy doing it, so I don't know. 

MANDEL Where do you like to do most of your recording? 

ALLMAN It doesn't matter; any place with good facilities. 
There's a standard, and anything above that standard is great. 
Tdlove to cut something in Jimi's studio, Electric Ladyland, 
on Eighth Street [in New York]. If it didn't cost so much, we 
would. I bet that place is fantastic. 

The Atlantic studio in New York is great, but my favorite 
thing about Atlantic isn't the facilities—it’s the people. They 
have done me right. They've got heart. They've got guts. 
They've got balls. They are out of sight. Every one of them, 
starting with Ahmet [Ertegun, Atlantic president], and down 
to C.B., the cat who answers the door. I have no complaints. 
1 < e And I’ve been through a lot of jive-ass record labels that I'm 
7 not even going to talk about, because it's not very pleasant. 

But Atlantic is the one, because they can feel it. 
h а 1 1 е MANDEL What have you learned from traveling across the 
country? 

ALLMAN That everything's the same everywhere—that there are nice folks and as- 
sholes, and you have to learn to distinguish between the two in order to get by. And 
someone who's an asshole to somebody may be a nice folk to somebody else, so you've 
got to learn to be nice to everybody and show everybody respect. That's the only way 
people respect you. You've got to have mutual respect and a little bit of love if you can 
round it up. And don't be afraid to share what's inside of you with other people. That's 
the only way you're ever going to get free, or have any fun at all. So just rock on, and 
hüvea Бора time. If I have a choice between having a good time and a shitty time, I’m 
goingto'have me a good time, because Гуе had enough shitty times. 
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(back row, from left) Leon Wilkeson, Artimus Pyle, 
Allen Collins, Billy Powell, Gary Rossington and 
Steve Gaines; (front, from left) Jo Billingsley, Leslie 
Hawkins, Ronnie Van Zant and Cassie Gaines 
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Fist fights, premonitions and a plane that fell from the sky. This is the tale of 
RONNIE VAN ZANT and LYNYRD SKYNYRD. 


drawl of Lynyrd Skynyrd guitarist Gary 
Rossington purrs over the telephone. *Well, 
Ronnie did.” His voice catches somewhere 
between a laugh and a cough. 

Rossington's broken bones healed long 
ago, but they still ache when the weather 
turns cold or rainy. The pain, the scars and 
the metal rod in one arm are frequent re- 
minders of October 20, 1977, the day Lynyrd 
Skynyrd's plane went down near McComb, Mississippi. 

Among the dead: lead singer Ronnie Van Zant, guitar- 
ist Steve Gaines and his sister Cassie (one of the Hon- 
kettes, Skynyrd's backing vocalists), road manager Dean 
Kilpatrick and the aircraft's two pilots. 

Rossington doesn't need aches and pains to remind 
him of that day. It will haunt him forever. 

“1 used to send flowers to the graves every October 
20th for about 10 years. And then Judy [Van Zant Jenness, 
Ronnie's widow] told me, Just quit. Because people just 
steal them the same day: It doesn't hurt and freak me out 
like it used to, but it's in the back of my mind and hard 
all that day. Right around the evening time when it hap- 


Ej OU KNOW HOW THEY ALWAYS SAY, ‘Who 
ü | died and made you boss? ” The soft Florida 
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pened, that's when it really gets weird, and my wife, Dale, leaves me alone" 

Rossington and the rest of the band and crew—numbering 20 in all—survived their 
injuries, but they struggled with the aftermath for years. Drug addiction. Paralyzing car 
wrecks. Divorce. Suicide. Murder. Accusations of sexual and spousal abuse... It seems as 
if some terrible curse has been determined to lay its claim on the surviving members. 

No one who survived that day can forget that Van Zant, then 29, had repeatedly 
proclaimed that he would not live to see his 30th birthday. He died 87 days before that 
pivotal date. 

The tale boasts all the elements of a southern gothic soap opera. Or a modern-day ghost 
story. Was this litany of woe what Van Zant had in mind when he insisted matter-of-factly 
to his wife, bandmates, family members, audiences and this journalist that he wasn’t long 
for this world? 

“When I heard that there had been a plane crash, I just knew Ronnie was one of the 
ones that didn’t make іс” Judy Van Zant Jenness recalls. “He told me so many times that 
I realized that he really knew what he was talking about.” š 

Former Skynyrd drummer Artimus Pyle was often nearby when Van Zant foretold 
his own demise. “We were in Tokyo at some bar, and we were drinking lots of sake” Pyle 
recalls. “Ronnie told me, ‘I am never going to live to see 302 I said, ‘Bullshit, man’ But he 
said, ‘No, no, I want to go out with my boots on.” 

“Ronnie was the only one of my children who had second sight,” his late father, Lacy 
Van Zant, recalled in 1995. The bearded octogenarian was slumping heavily in his La-Z- 
Boy Recliner. As he leaned over to spit the bug-coloured juice from his Red Man chew- 
ing tobacco into an empty plastic milk carton, he looked me straight in the eye to see if I 
believed him. I did. 
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(from left) Wilkeson, 
Powell, Van Zant, 
Rossington, Bob 
Burns, Collins and 
Ed King in 1974 


Skynyrd soundman Kevin Elson is another who heard Ronnie foretell of his early 
demise. “I think it was because he lived hard every day, and anyone who does that—like 


Janis Joplin and Jimi Hendrix—is gone by the time they’re 28 or 29,” says Elson, who 
went on to produce Journey, Mr. Big and Night Ranger, among others. “He and [assistant 
road manager] Dean Kilpatrick were the same. They were like, ‘I have this funny feeling 
about this. I don't think I'm going to make it. ” 

Elson was also on that rented twin-engine plane the day it fell out of the M: ippi sky. 
Had he been older and wiser, he says, he never would have climbed those rickety steel stairs. 

“We had problems on the plane before that last flight,” Elson says. “We had a day off, 
then a show, then a day of flying.” They flew a mechanic in from Dallas who was sup- 
posed to repair everything. Though the band remained wary of the plane's condition, 
everyone had confidence in the pilot. “Except Cassie Gaines,” explains Elson. “But it was 
one of those things where intuition should have been followed. Cassie said, ‘I’m going to 
ride in the truck, but she changed her mind at the last minute. There was so much lead- 
ing up to that. Now as an older person I can see it. Man, all the signs were there.” 

It didn't stop there. Van Zant told journalist Jim Farber three months before the plane 
crash, “I wrote [“That Smell"] when Gary had his car accident. It was last year and Allen 
[Collins, Skynyrd guitarist] and Billy [Powell, keyboards] also were in car accidents, all in 
the space of six months. I had a creepy feeling things were going against us, so I thought 
Та write a morbid song.” 

The oft-told, star-crossed saga of Lynyrd Skynyrd has been portrayed as the conver- 
gence of opportunity, preparedness, talent and luck. What were the chances of Dylan 
associate, Blues Project founder and producer extraordinaire Al Kooper, walking into an 
Atlanta dive in the summer of 1972 and spotting this band? 

Kooper had just persuaded MCA Records to bankroll his Sounds of the South label in 
an effort to compete with Phil Walden’s Capricorn Records, home to the Allman Broth- 
ers Band. Kooper was bowled over by Skynyrd’s professionalism, arrangements and gui- 
tar work, but mostly by short and stocky lead singer Van Zant, who showed up in a black 
T-shirt and droopy jeans. 

“At first he annoyed me, because he was a mic-stand twirler,” Kooper says from his 
home in Boston. “He was the drum major of Lynyrd Skynyrd, but instead of a baton he 
had a microphone stand that was, by the way, lightweight aluminum—it only looked like 
it was heavy. That just got me. Plus, I was amused because he left his shoes on the side of 
the stage. But looks didn't really matter to me. The music was incredible. How can you, 
not respond to the first time you hear ‘I Ain't the One’ or ‘Free Bird?" 
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In Kooper's eyes, Lynyrd Skynyrd were his Allman 
Brothers, the jewel in the southern rock crown. Skynyrd 
transcended the southern rock genre with their swag- 
gering, dangerous music that conjured the dark fury of 
betrayal, perfidy or just plain orneriness and hopelessness 
over the diminished prospects of the rural south. 

These were guys who never expected anything but 
wanted everything. You could hear it in the antebellum 
taunt of “Sweet Home Alabama,” to the prosaic plea of 
“Gimme Three Steps,” and the stately requiem of “Free 
Bird.” That anthem-turned-albatross began life as a wist- 
ful love song about a man who was trying to extricate 
himself from a claustrophobic relationship. It grew to 
epic stature when they grafted on a mad combative clos- 
ing coda that builds and tumbles on itself, then doubles 
back again, making a nine-minute sonic edifice that 
stretches right across the Mason-Dixon line, purloining 
fills from Duane Allman and travelling all the way to Lon- 
don to sit at the right hand of Jeff Beck, siphoning off his 
“Beck’s Bolero” riffs. 

Skynyrd were always more influenced by second-wave 
British invaders (Eric Clapton, Free and the tough, ga- 
ragey thud of the Rolling Stones, Kinks and Yardbirds) 
than by the Allmans' jazzy, free-wheeling improvisations. 
With their tales of beautiful losers, thwarted romance and 
dashed ambition, Skynyrd were a more menacing bunch. 
Peace, love and understanding never made it to Jackson- 
ville. Van Zant’s lip would curl into a surly half moon as 
he spat out the lyrics to “On the Hunt,” “Poison Whiskey” 
or “Things Going On.” 

The attitude and the lifestyle that nurtured it were 
captured in the sneeringly sarcastic “Working for MCA.” 
The Song was written for the Sounds of the South launch 
party, held.at Richard's in Atlanta on Sunday, July 29, 1973, 
where Skynyrd and other hopefuls performed for jaun- 


Performing at Day on the Green, Oakland 
Coliseum (Oakland, California), July 2,1977 


diced record exe es, radio programmers, disc jockeys, 
promoters, rock critics and T.Rex's Marc Bolan, all of 
whom flew in on MCA's tab. During the song's perform- 
ance, Van Zant stood in one spot barely moving, his bare 
feet squarely planted on the stage as he spat out lyrics that 
told the myth behind the band's creation. "Seven years of 
hard luck comin' down on me/From a motorboat, yes, up 
in Nashville, Tennessee/I worked in every joint you can 
name, yes, every honky tonk/They all come to see Yankee 
slicker, saying, ‘Baby, you're what I want. " 

Behind him, a wall of guitars wailed. Ed King, the 
Strawberry Alarm Clock expatriate who'd been hired to 
play bass on Skynyrd's debut album, pronounced "léh-'nérd 
'skin-'nérd, had switched to guitar, ripped off notes that 
nibbled at the far ends of psychedelia, his Stratocaster 
filling the psychic gap between Collins' Gibson Firebird 
and Rossington's Les Paul. Behind them, the rhythm sec- 
tion of Powell, bassist Leon Wilkeson and drummer Bob 
Burns played with military precision. 

The press and hangers-on were out of their chairs from 
the very first assault of “Working for MCA" to the final 
lingering note of “Free Bird." So devastating was Skynyrd's 
performance that the other acts showcased at the event— 
Mose Jones and Elijah—were forgotten. Lynyrd Skynyrd, 
that seven year work-in-progress, were ready at last. 

Gregg Allman said upon meeting Ronnie Van Zant in 
1972, “Are you the guy that’s trying to sound like me?” 
Anyone actually listening would know that wasn’t true. 
Maybe it had more to do with the fact that Allman once 
dated Van Zant’s winsome wife, Judy. There was always a 
whiff of competitiveness between the two of them. 

With their take-no-prisoners attitude, Skynyrd earned 
themselves a formidable reputation as contenders.“When. 
we get on that stage, it’s war,” Van Zant told me in 1975. 
“There are no friends, no relatives. We are there 40 win” 
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and hurt 
people." 


—ARTIMUS PYLE 


He drilled his band mercilessly, driving out to Green 
Cove Springs, Florida, to a little tin shack on 90 acres 
north of Jacksonville. This sweltering shed, which quick- 
ly earned the nickname “Hell House,” became the boot 
camp where Van Zant molded his raw recruits into musi- 
cal men. He picked up his bleary-eyed and grumbling 
troops in his battered old '55 Chevy truck every morning 
at 7:30 л.м., stopping for jugs of coffee at the donut shop 
where his mother worked. By 8:30 he'd be putting his 
charges through their paces in workdays that regularly 
ran eight to 12 hours. Sometimes they wouldn't straggle 
back until the next morning. 

It paid off. With Kooper's help, Skynyrd landed the 
support slot on the American leg of the Who's Quad- 
rophenia tour. They went from headlining small venues 
in the south to performing in front of 20,000 at some of 
America's largest facilities. At their first show at San Fran- 
cisco's Cow Palace, they saw how daunting it could be. 
The audience pelted the little-known band with quarters, 
ostensibly to get them off the stage. 
Van Zant said at the time. 

But almost half an hour later, that same audience 
called Skynyrd back for an encore. “No band that has ever 
opened for the Who has ever gotten an encore," Who 
manager Peter Rudge remarked at the time. Before you 
knew it, Rudge was managing Skynyrd. 

“They were immediately affected by the presence of 
the Who,” remembered Bill Curbishley, Rudge's manage- 
ment partner and current manager of the Who. “They 
wanted to be crazier than Keith Moon. They wanted to be 
more everything than the Who. They were naturally a bit 
crazy in various ways, and all that meeting with the Who 
did was light the fuse. It also gave them a hunger and a 
drive and a motivation. 

“I was touring with them quite a bit in Europe, and 
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I felt this was a band that could have gone all the way. 
I think they made the type of music that transcended 
fashion. I think they would have stuck in there. Punk or 
alternative wouldn't have damaged them." 

Even so, damage was already happening within the 


group's ranks. In late 1974, on the band's first overseas trek, 
their first drummer, Bob Burns, snapped in a northern 
England hotel room, a breakdown the others say was trig- 
gered by an unhealthy number of viewings of the hit film 
The Exorcist. Burns, who'd been playing poorly and suf- 
fering Van Zant's wrath regularly, freaked and tossed the 
hotel's beloved resident cat out his fourth floor window. He 
later went after the road manager with a pickax. Somehow 
the band got through the two-week tour, but they made a 
point of putting Burns on a separate flight home. 

As it happens, the members of Lynyrd Skynyrd were 
united by one strange thing: the bandmates, almost to a 
man, had lost their fathers early on. Artimus Pyle's dad 
had perished in a plane crash that chillingly resembled 
the one that felled the band; it took off from the same 
Greenville, South Carolina, airport from which the band's 
plane departed on its final flight. Rossington's father died 
while he was still a toddler, and Ed King's dad had com- 
mitted suicide. Allen Collins' father hadn't died but had 
been absent; he'd reappeared in King's life “about the 
same time the [band's royalty] checks did,” according to 
one band member. Leon Wilkeson's father was alive, as 
well, but was “the weirdest hu- 
man being I had ever met in my 
life,” according to King. “He was 
abusive—a nasty, mean little man 
with the personality of a thumb.” 

Ronnie Van Zant assembled 
this fatherless regiment, all in 
need of guidance and direction, 
and hammered it into a touring 
and recording machine. 

“Hammered” was the opera- 
tive word. Van Zant had no com- 
punction about hitting a band 
member across the mouth if he 
saw some dereliction of duty. 

Like the time Leon Wilkeson was 
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caught staring at a girl's breasts. Or when Ronnie caught 
Wilkeson drinking wine during “Free Bird." Or when 

he knocked out two of Billy Powell's teeth. Or the time 
in Hamburg, Germany, when he smashed a bottle and 
gored the back of Rossington's hands with it, hissing, 
“ГЇЇ do it without you!" 

“I loved and respected Ronnie Van Zant,” says Pyle. “I 
mean that from the bottom of my heart. But I have seen the 
man turn into the devil right in front of me and hurt people.” 

“If we were the Beatles, Ronnie was the mean Beatle,” 
says Rossington. “He was super mean and super nice.” 

“They were all mean around here,” remembered 
Van Zant’s mother Marion. “But Ronnie was the 
meanest of them all.” 

“Ronnie’s meanness—they all have it,” remembers Jeff 
Carlisi, a neighbor of the Van Zants and bandmate of Ron- 
nie’s younger brother, Donnie Van Zant, in .38 Special. “He 
grew up in Shantytown [Jacksonville’s rough-and-tumble 
west side]. Violence was just part of the culture there. If you 
didn’t fight for it, somebody would take it from you.” 

By most accounts, Van Zant was largely full of ire 
when he drank. Judy Van Zant Jenness recalls the day 
Ronnie knocked out Billy Powell’s teeth. “I was there 
that day, and that was not a pretty day. What set him 
off? Alcohol...the temper of the Van Zants. They all 
grew up in the house with Lacy. One thing breeds an- 
other, you know. It’s passed on and on.” 

Lacy Van Zant was a Golden 
Gloves boxer, with no fewer 
than 36 bouts under his belt. 
From an early age he taught his 
eldest son Ronnie—named after 
his favorite movie star, Ronald 
Reagan—not only how to fight 
but also how to hurt. 

“I started teaching him how 
to box when he was two-and- 
a-half years old,” remembered 
Van Zant's father in 1996. “He 
was very, very intelligent, but he 
hada high temper. If he couldn't 
get his way, he'd run across this 
room and butt a hole right in the 
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Collins performing 
with his Firebird 


wall. I taught him if you really wanted to hurt a man you'd 
hit him across the face. Don't hit him straight in the fa 
you'll only break his nose.” 

Over the course of his life, Ronnie Van Zant was arres 
ed 12 times—five of them occurring during the 1 
his life—and he had suffered enough bruises of his own to 

how he didn't always pick on the little guy. Parked out- 
side a club in San Francisco, a rather large Chicano man 
wandered onto their tour bus, called “the Great White 
Wonder,’ demanding to have a look around. Van Zant 
took umbrage to the intrusion and lost no time in rais- 
ing his fists and thumping the intruder on the side of h 
head. The man scrambled off the tour bus, with Van Zant 
in pursuit, only to be met by a crowd of the man's pals— 
bigger, brawnier and more lethal than their friend. Before 
10 minutes had passed, Gary Rossington had joined Van 
Zant at the bottom of a bloody heap. The singer red 
facial injuries that required he wear sungla onstage. 

“I remember we were on the bus and Ronnie would b: 
lying there with two pieces of raw meat on hi: , and 
he'd wear sunglasses during the show. At the end of Free 
Bird' he'd get rid of the mic and take off his sunglasses 
and stare at the aud Billy Powell. “And the 
whole front row would go ‘Wow. " 

Chris Charlesworth, a former Melody Maker journal- 

st who became Skynyrd's press officer, believes a sense 
of self-reliance was at the heart of Van Zant's frequently 
ornery personality. “He was the sort of guy that pulled 
himself up by his bootstraps. He figured, Well, if I contin- 
ue to do it my way, I'll do okay. I've proved this to myself, 
so why should I listen to anybody else? That's the feeling 
you got from him. Peter Rudge, whom I worked for, was 
atough guy too. A brainy guy. If there was any trouble, he 
could handle it. They were a good pair: 
an Zant and his band became know 
nd brawlers who would fight among themselves if no 
xternal adversaries were available. Their antics, reached" 
such proportions that many 


st year of 


“Tassie Gaines and road manager Dean Kilpatrick were sitting,” he told Classic Rock mag- 
tage booz- 


st “dumb bad luck. I don't be- 
le would have led to this. That's 


harlesworth, however, chalks the plane c 
lieve for one minute that the ind 
s bollocks’ 

Asi mean as he could be, there wa ll and Hyde aspect to Ronnie Van Zant. “He'd 
give you the shirt off his back,” remembers his brother Donnie. “He always paid for every- 
thing,” remembers ameron Crowe, who partially based the band in his film Alm 
Famous on Skynyrd. “When we were in Japan and Jack Daniel’s was $75 a bottle, Ronnie 
said, Tm buying? He was always the first one to reach into his pocket.” 

Recalls Jo Jo Billingsley, one of the Honkettes, “Ronnie uch a gentleman, he 
wouldn’t let a s with us.” Although all three Honkettes were stunning, there 
wasn’t a man for miles who would come near them if V: nt was around. 

“Ronnie had this here charm about him,” remembered his mother Marion in 1996. 
“He could charm anybody. But he was straightforward with everything he did. You could 

y he alw new his own mind. He never ever changed, either. He saw his old friends 
when he came off the road and he loved to fish and would fish with anybody. One thing 
I surely remember is he was very protective of Allen. No one could mess with Allen. He 
was older than both Allen and Gary. He figured he was supposed to watch them when 
they were out on the road 

And if you believe in such things, he's watching over them still. 

Lg 
BOUT TWO-AND-A-HALF HOURS out of Greenville, South C 
to Baton Rouge, Lou 
the right. engine 90 Lyi ny is 


Һир toj 
etions of their lifes 


olina, en route 


tiny air: ҺЕ іп McComb, M Mississ Du He and h 
ing their directions when the left engine quit. 
glide into the Mississippi swamp. 

Chris Charlesworth was due to travel with the band on that ill-starred night of Octo- 
ber 20,1977. At the last minute his plans had changed, and he decided to meet the band 
in Baton Rouge. Three decades later, his near miss still chills him. 

“Those in the front of the plane came off worse. That's where Ronnie, Steve 


Кор ана finished ye 
The small plane began its death 


ines, 


"Those at the back were less badly injured. Inevitably, the group and those who 
‘were Closest to them were up front. That's where I would have sat, because I didn't know 
any-of the-crew, who sat in the back.” 
.. Recalls Billy Powell, “We hit the trees at what seemed like 100 miles an hour. It 
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Colling and Van Zant onstage in 1976 or '77; 
(center) Skynyrd with producer Al Kooper (at 


mixing console); (bottom) Collins, Van Zant 
and Rossingtón circa 1970 
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felt like we were being hit with baseball bats in a ti 
coffee can with the lid on. The tail section broke ofi 
the cockpit broke off and buckled underneath, and 
both wings broke off. The fuselage turned sideways, 
and everybody was hurled forward. That's how Ronnie 
died. He was catapulted at about 80 m. nto a tree. 
Died instantly of a massive head injury. There was not 


another scratch on him, except a small bruise the size 
of a quarter at his temple: 

Later reports would insist that the singer was decapi- 
tated, causing Judy Van Zant to publish her husband's 
autopsy results on the internet. 

The plane was mired in almost three feet of swamp 
muck in a hardwood forest. The survivors weren't aware 
that the cause of the crash was due to the pilots running 
out of fuel, so they feared the plane would burst into 
flame at any moment. 

The sun was setting quickly. Drummer Artimus Pyle 
and crew members Ken Peden and Mark Frank stumbled 
through the wreckage and into the darkening evening to 
find help. Artimus, with a broken sternum and three of 
his ribs poking out of the skin in his chest, made his way 
to a farm house a painful three-quarters of a mile away, 
impelled by one thought. “Every painful step I took was a 
drop of their blood. I knew that I had to keep putting one 
foot in front of another." 

Scrambling in the dark—fearful of snakes, alligators 
worse—the three finally flagged down a farmer named 
Johnny Mote, who had come to investigate what the 
mighty noise was that jarred him out of his house. 

Unnerved by the sight of a dirty, blood-drenched hip- 
pie running toward him, Mote fired a wari ning shotgun 
blast. It did nothing to deter Pyle, who still contends that 
Mote shot him in his right shoulder—a claim Mote denies. 
When the drummer could finally utter the words “plane 
crash," Mote called for help, which was long in coming. 

20-foot creek in order to get to the 
crash site. The injured had to wait in the mud for hours, 
while police and emergency workers carved out a make- 
shift road through the woods 
help that came. Loote 
reached the site acidi pilfer ed the pockets of the dead ғ 
living alike. 
manager Craig Reed. “All the money that was in my pock- 
e had been playing poker right before 
winning big. I had a couple of grand 
Jl my Т. у 
; a skull and crossbo oke spoon—all gone. They 
went through our suitcases. They took anything that said 
‘Lynyrd S та’ They even went out and took the side of 
the plane that was painted ‘Lynyrd S di* 
"The thing I think of is the cons ant telephone 
calls with Judy Van Zant who was at Ronnie's house,” 
Charlesworth remembers. "All the women, wives and 
girlfriends of the band and the crew gathered at Judy's 
house. There must have been a dozen women there. I 
just couldn't help but try to imagine the horror of the 
scene. Can you imagine all these women sitting around 
a table in the house and none of them knowing if their 
husbands were alive or dead after they'd been in this 
plane crash? The horror of all these women waiting to 
hear if their husbands were dead?" 
By the next day, the injured were scattered over three 
hospitals, where some would remain for weeks. Allen 
Collins injured his spine. Back-up singer Leslie Hawkir 
had serio ial cuts, while Billy Powell and Artimu 
Pyle were released from hospitals a week after the crash. 
I- Leon Wilkeson suffered a broken jaw, a crushed chest and 
| internal bleeding and was declared dead not once, but 

three times, waking up only to he had been sitting on 
Pa clotid-shaped log with Ronnie and Duane Allman. 

‘Ronnie.told me, ‘Boy, get yourself out of here, it's по! 

yet. Get on out of here; " the bassist told me in 


1997. This would not be the last time the spectre of Ron- 
nie Van Zant would pay a visit to friends and family. 
ЖКК ЖЖЖЖ Ж 

S NEWS OF THE CRASH EMERGED, family and 
friends hurried to the small Mississippi town 
where the survivors and dead were gathered. 
Judy Van Zant was there, as was Billy Powell's 
ex-wife Stella. Former Skynyrd guitarist Ed 
King drove through the night and arrived the 
next morning to see the members of the band 
he'd left two years before. “I always knew 
something bad would happen to them after I 

left,” the guitarist recalled. 

Skynyrd manager Rudge chartered three planes for 
family members. Don Barnes, guitarist with .38 Special, 
accompanied Ronnie Van Zant's father to Mississippi 
and was with him when he went to identify his son. 

“The strength that this man displayed was monumental,” 
Barnes says. “Lacy was in denial on the plane and hoped 


The revamped Skynyrd in 1994 


Sa 


that there was a mistake and that his son was not dead. I 
had to find out who was where, and we had to get to the 
funeral home to identify the body. 

“We then went to the hospital and saw all the other 
people who were hurt. They all looked at Lacy through 
stitches and swelling, and he told me not to say anything 
about Ronnie. He just said that Ronnie was fine and ‘You 
just get better and rest! This man had just been to the 
funeral home and seen his son dead and decided to keep 
that to himself for these guys to heal. I told him that it 
was the strongest thing I had seen a man do.” 

Lacy Van Zant always insisted he warned his son not to 
get on that plane. “On that last day, he was standing right 
on this step," said the elder Van Zant, who pointed to a 
spot about 10 feet from where we sat, “and I begged him 
not to get on the charter plane. He told me, ‘Daddy, that 
pilot can fly through the eye of a hurricane and landin a 
corn field’ It turns out that he was wrong.” 

Ronnie's funeral wasn't held until almost a week later, 


mostly because his wife, Judy, was falling apart. 

“Т went into shock when Ronnie died,” she says. “I didn't want to hold the funeral 
until Allen and Gary got out of the hospital. She looks off into the distance, pushing a 
strand of blonde hair off of her eyes. “But that was impossible. And then I didn't want 
him buried in the ground. I insisted on a crypt. I know I drove a lot of people crazy, but I 
wasn't going to put him in the ground and put dirt on him. I know it sounds silly now. It 
didn't then. So they put up a temporary crypt. Later we had this special memorial service 
just for Allen and Gary, and we moved Ronnie to his permanent place. Theresa [Gaines] 
decided she wanted Steve and Cassie there, too." 

She wasn't the only one who had trouble keeping it together. Lacy Van Zant wore a 
Lynyrd Skynyrd T-shirt to the 10-minute long funeral service and had to be hospitalized 
for nervous exhaustion for three days afterward. But before that, he went up to Honkette 


Jo Jo Billingsley and did something that unnerved her. “Lacy came up and reached down 
and scooped up a handful of the dirt and wiped it across my mouth and said, 'Kiss this 
ground you're walking on.’ And walked off.” 

The reason for Lacy’s rather strange behavior was because Jo Jo wasn’t on that flight. 
She hadn't been with the band at the beginning of the Street Survivor tour—intimates say 
she had been fired because she was having an affair with Allen Collins—but according to 
Billingsley, Van Zant called her the night before their show in Greenville to come rejoin 


the band on the road. 

“1 thought, well, that’s music to my ears,” Billingsley told a reporter from swampland. 
com in 2003. “I said, ‘Yes, of course’ While I was talking to him I felt this strange feeling 
and I heard this word: ‘wait. My spirit was talking to me. I said [to Ronnie], ‘Well, you 
were planning to come to Little Rock anyway. Why don't I just meet you there? And he 
said, ‘Good, bring all your stuff’ I went back to sleep at my тот”, and that night I had 
the most vivid dream. I saw the plane smack the ground. I saw them screaming and cry- 
ing, and I saw fire. I woke up screaming, and my mom came running in going, ‘Honey, 
what is it? I said ‘Mama, I dreamed the plane crashed!’ And she said, ‘No, honey, it's just 
a dream’ And I said ‘No, mom, it’s too real!’ 

“They had already sent me the itinerary, so the next day I called Greenville. I called 
everybody on the list. Finally, late that afternoon, Allen called me back. He said, Jo, what 
in the world is it? I've got messages all over Greenville from you. I said ‘Allen, it's that 
airplane’ And I told him about my dream. I said ‘Allen, please don't get on that plane? He 
said, Jo, it's funny you'd mention that, because I was looking out the window yesterday 
and I saw fire come out of the wing: " 

Billingsley recalls that when she heard about the crash, "the first thing I thought was, 
Gód-saved-my life. The Lord gave me that dream to warn me, and I did the only thing I 
could-do'and warned them. It was so weird, because some of them thought that maybe I 
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had something to do with it, but I had nothing to do with it." 

A year after the plane crash, Gregg Allman wanted to form a band with Gary Rossing- 
ton and Allen Collins. “I was acting as the manager for Gary and Allen,” says Judy Van 
Zant Jenness. ^I went down to meet with Gregg, who wanted to join up with them. But 
Gregg wanted them to call it Free Bird, so we dropped the idea. It was probably a good 
thing. Gary and Allen weren't ready.” 

It would take them two more years to launch Rossington-Collins. By autumn of 1979, 
the two guitarists felt confident enough to talk to the press about their new venture, 
explaining, "We've just been getting together and messing around...doing a little playing 
and a little thinking, but we're not worried about making any big rock and roll moves.” 
They hired singer Dale Krantz (who later married Rossington, after a rather torrid ro- 
mance with Collins) and were eventually joined by Skynyrd keyboardist Billy Powell and 
bassist Leon Wilkeson. 

It was the closest they had come to any sense of normalcy after the crash, but it was a 
fool's paradise. It seemed fate was not done with them yet. 

Allen Collins suffered another gut punch while on the road with his new band. 
After a performance in November 1981, he got a phone call telling him that his heav- 
ily pregnant wife had started bleeding in a movie theater and was rushed to a local 
hospital, where she later died. The guitarist never recovered from the loss. He became 
even more extreme in his habits, retreating from friends and family. The only thing 
that seemed to comfort him were rock and roll panaceas: drinking, drugs and driving 
around in fast cars. Five years after his wife's death, Collins' plunged his car over a 
ravine, killing hi senger, girlfriend Debra Jean Watts, and paralyzing him from the 
waist down. Four years later, Collins died from pneumonia that resulted from injuries 
sustained in the car accident. 

"After Allen's wife died, he dove into a bottle and never came out,” Billy Powell says. 
Adds Rossington, "Allen was great. He was so funny, so happy-go-lucky and crazy. But 
after his wife died, he became real bitter, even with me... He never knew how many peo- 
ple he inspired because he died too early.” 

LS: 

HERE IS SOMETHING UNNERVING about the northern Florida swamps at night. 
The brackish water is dull, with a green sheen, while Spanish moss drips from 
the branches of the oak and cypress trees, coating them in poisonous putrid ic- 
ing. Jittery types like to avoid the still waters of Lake Delancy, one of Van Zant's 
favorite fishing spots, where people have claimed to have spotted his ghost, 
dressed in black and striding purposely toward the water with the yellow cane 

ng pole he was buried with tucked under his right arm. 


Judy Van Zant recalled a dream she had, shortly after she had buried her 
husband. “About six months after Ronnie's death, I woke up in the middle of the night. 
As stupid as it sounds, it just felt like he was there. He said that he had three things to tell 


me. The first, of course, was to take care of Melody [the 
couple's daughter]. The second was not to worry about Al- 
len and Gary, that they could take care of themselves. And 
the third was he wanted me to know that he was okay. I 
kept calling to him, ‘Come back, don’t go away: I didn't 
want it to end." 

The fact that Van Zant would come back from the dead 
doesn't much surprise anyone who knew him. According 
to Skynyrd lore, he had uncanny powers. One story has it 
that Ronnie could point his finger at a spot in the water and 
tell his fishing companion to put his pole at exactly the spot 
and within minutes a fish would be flapping on the hook. 
And, of course, there were the lyrics to “That Smell,” one of 
the last songs Van Zant wrote for Street Survivors. The line 
“The smell of death's around you" were chilling enough, 
but they took on a macabre, prescient tone after the crash. 

Van Zant had written the song as a cautionary tale to his 
band members, inspired by Rossington's near-fatal 1977 car 
crash and the feeling that some of them were pissing away 
their future with exc e drinking, drugging and carous- 
ing. It wasn't only the tragic prophecy of the song that's 
chilling. In his own circle, it was common knowledge that 
Van Zant didn't expect to live much longer. 

“Ronnie could see the future, always had been able,” 
said his father. "You know, prior to starting the Survivors 
tour, Ronnie gave my brother his best black hat and a 
beautiful ring that he used to wear. He also gave me sev- 
eral things, including his lawn mower and his 1955 Chevy 
pickup truck. That led me to believe that Ronnie may 
have known that he did not have long to live." 

Could Ronnie have really foretold his own death? His 
brother Johnny, who replaced him as the lead singer of 
Lynyrd Skynyrd, isn't sure. "Things work out in mysteri- 
ous ways,” he says. “Ronnie and Stevie [Gaines] were only 
on this earth a short time. God made his mark on them for 
them to make their mark on the world. Hell, I don't know 
if we'll ever figure it out. Fate takes you on whatever road 
it wants. Some of us take a good road and some of us take а 
bad road. But if my brother was really so sure he was going 
to go, don't you think he would have made a will?" Ж 


I pulled into Nazareth, 

was feelin’ about half past dead 
I just need some place 

where I can lay my head 


searching for inspiration, he looked inside his D-28 and found Nazareth, 1968 


arting, 


EST. 1833 
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Music history. Martin history. 


THE WEIGHT written by Robbie Robertson. Copyright ©1968 Dwarf Music. All rights reserved. International copyright secured. Reprinted by permission. ©2006 С.Е. Martin & Co. martinguitar.com 
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The Outlaws in the late Seventies: (from left) 
Harvey Dalton Arnold, Hughie Thomasson, 
Billy Jones and Freddie Salem 
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A down-and-dirty lesson in playing the OUTLAWS’ biggest hit, 
“GREEN GRASS & HIGH TIDES.” 


suitar tour 
ss & High Tides” is 
hard to top. Recorded in 1975 by the Out- 
laws, that steady-rollin’ 18-wheeler of a 
band, the song stands today as a testament 
Л to the pure power and glory of southern 
И Е rock at its best. 
The Outlaws formed in 1973 in Tampa, 
Florida, hot on the heels of southern 
$ rock's earliest success stories: the Allman 
— Brothers, Lynyrd Skynyrd, Charlie Dan- 
iels and the Marshall Tucker Band. Their 1975 debut, 
Outlaws, showcased a formidable three-guitar attack 
that featured Henry Paul, Billy Jones and the incred- 


de force, ° 


* own with such FM radio staples as “There Goes Another Love Song,” *Hurr: 


ible Hughie Thomasson. With it, the Outlaws forged an original sound that was 
equal parts country, pop and blazing rock, highlighted by some of the most fero- 
cious guitar playing ever heard in the genre. 

The Outlaws set themselves apart from their southern rock brethren by incorporat- 
ing majestic three- and four-part harmonies in their catchy, hook-laden songs, aligning 
the band's sound with such megachart artists as the Eagles and Jackson Browne. This 
formula proved undeniable, and the Outlaws enjoyed considerable success of their 
y Sun- 
(Ghost) Riders in the Sky” and their biggest hit, “Green Grass & High Tides.” 

In this exclusive lesson, we'll unravel the song’s dense architecture and analy 
this massive southern rock masterpiece. 


down; 


At the core of “Green Grass" (and most Outlaws 
sive guitar sound of Thomasson, whos 


ongs) is the unique and impres- 
ratocaster is set on the out-of-phase pickup 
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position between the middle and 
bridge pickups. This setting yields a 
sparkling, crystal-clear sound, even 
when he cranks up the volume for 
some high-decibel amp-induced dis- 
tortion. The use of this unforgiving 
tone only further illustrates Thom- 
asson's blinding guitar technique, as 
he effortlessly moves from pristine, 
Jimmy Bryant-like country licks to 
torrid, Jimi Hendrix-inspired explo- 
sions of sound, all the while display- 
ing flawless articulation. 

FIGURE 1a illustrates the slow, dra- 
matic, arpeggiated chord sequence 
(played by Thomasson, Gtr. 1) that 
begins the song. Be sure to allow 
all notes to sustain throughout this 
figure, which is played “freely” (not 
in absolutely fixed meter). Note the 
use of the “C” shape for the D major 
chord voicing on beats three and 
four of bar 2. This voicing supplies 
connective voice-leading (each note, 
or “voice,” of one chord moves to the 
closest note of the following chord) 
between the G and D major chords 
used here. 

At 0:24, Guitar 2 (Billy Jones) 
enters, playing the same basic ar- 
peggiated chord pattern as Guitar 1 
while incorporating 16th notes into 
the riff (see FIGURE 1b); compare 
this pattern with FIGURE 1a to see 
the discrepancies between the two 
parts. Again, allow all notes to sus- 
tain throughout. 

FIGURE 2 depicts the setup to 
the tempo change that occurs at 
0:45, At this point (0:37), Guitar 
1 repeats the initial arpeggiated 
figure while Guitars 2 and 3 strum 
the chords, also shown in FIGURE 
2. This phrase is followed imme- 
diately by FIGURE 3, which initiates 
the change to the quite brisk tem- 
po of 200 beats per minute (bpm). 
(This four-bar rhythm figure is 
reprised later in the song behind 
all the outro guitar solos.) 

In this example, the three-guitar 
rhythm part is arranged for one 
guitar. Listen closely to the record- 
ing to hear the subtle differences 
between each guitar part. One obvi- 
ous difference is the little triplet 
hammer-on lick Thomasson uses to 
end the phrase, shown here as the 
down-stemmed notes during beat 
four of bar 4. This lick is not played 
when the rhythm figure is recalled 
later in the song. 

Prior to the first verse, at 
0:53-0:59, Thomasson plays some 
improvised solo lines that give an in- 
dication of things to come. His licks 
across these seven bars are based 
primarily on the E minor pentatonic 
scale (E G A B D), with the brief in- 
clusion of the ninth, F#. Right before 
he switches back to the rhythm part, 
he tosses in a bit of chromaticism by 
quickly hammering onto frets 5, 6, 
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FIGURE 1 a) intro (0:00-0:24) 


Gtr. 1 (slightly dirty, w/reverb) 


Em 


Em C 


let ring throughout 


FIGURE 3 primary rhythm figure (0:45-0:50) 
Fast J= 200 


Gtrs. 1- 


Em C 


3 (arr. for one gtr.) 
> 


FIGURE 4 verse rhythm figure (1:04-1:30) 
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If Time J= 100 
Em G 
, 2 and 3 (arr. for one gtr.) 
let ring - 


(play 4 times) 
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and 7 in succession, alternating from 
the A string to the low E. b) chorus rhythm figure (Gtr. 1, Thomasson) (1:57-2:02) 

When the verse begins (1:04), the C  G/BN.C. 
tempo switches to half time (100 d 2 derin 
bpm). FIGURE 4 illustrates the verse 
rhythm part, with all three guitars 
arranged for one guitar. Notice how 
effectively this part combines chord 
accents with single-note licks, pro- 
viding a solid and equally propulsive 
rhythm figure. This type of rhythm 


Em G 
part is not uncommon in bluegrass = 
music, which provided a large іп- ia 
fluence on the playing of all of the 
23 21 8 
G C 


FIGURE 6 Thomasson's first solo (2:16-3:23) 


Outlaws’ guitarists. As you play this 
figure, be aware of the single bar of Em 
2/4, which occurs after the first two 
bars of 4/4 are played four times. 

Following a brief lead break by 
Billy Jones, the song proceeds to the 
second verse, for which the rhythm 
part shown in FIGURE 4 is repeated. 
This time, after the same two-bar 
figure is played four times, the me- 
ter remains in 4/4, and a C chord is 
strummed repeatedly. After a C-G 
double-stop is slid up to D-A, the 
song’s chorus section begins. 


FIGURE 5a shows the chorus Gtrs, 2 and 3 repeat Rhy. Fig. 1 for remainder of solo 
rhythm part (1:57-2:16), played by 1 


Guitars 2 and 3. Alternating third- GT LEN - 
= = Sas Z= 
34 2562 4 | 0- 


position С and С barre chords are 
accented with a subtle 16th-note 
syncopation and fret-hand muted 
strums. Thomasson (Gtr.l) plays a 
slightly different rhythm figure for 
this section, adding a 16th-note lick 
in the second bar of each two-bar 
phrase (see FIGURE sb). After this 
two-chord change is played three 
times, the progression switches to 
G FC, setting up the return to the 
Em G C D verse chord progression, 
which is played behind Thomasson's 
first guitar solo. 

FIGURE 6 illustrates this solo, heard 
between 2:16 and 3:23. Here, Guitars 2 
and 3 play a simple rhythm figure con- 
sisting entirely of first-position “cow- 
boy” chords. This two-bar rhythm 
figure is repeated throughout the solo 
with slight embellishment. 

Thomasson begins this solo sec- 
tion with a workout on bluegrass- 
type licks, using the notes E, G, 

A, Band D for improvisation. As 
previously stated, this set of notes 
comprises the E minor pentatonic 
scale, but it may also be thought of 
as G major pentatonic (G A B D E). 
G is the relative major of E minor. 
(The root of relative major chord 
or scale is found one and one half 
steps above that of a minor chord 
or scale; likewise, the root of a 
relative minor chord or scale is 
found one and one half steps below 
that of a major chord or scale.) 
When this group of notes is played 
over an E minor chord, it sounds 
like E minor pentatonic; when it’s 
played over a G chord, it sounds 
like G major pentatonic. 
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Original bassist Frank O'Keefe (at left) 
with Thom 


2 
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Thomasson displays nothing 
less than a master's touch in his 
articulation of these phrases, many 
of which are accentuated with 
precision bending, pre-bending 
and unbending of the G string. 
Across the first four and a half 
bars, the guitarist keeps the D note 
at the B string's third fret fret- 
ted with his ring finger the entire 
time; he doesn't lift this finger 
until beat three of bar 5, when he 
plays the open high E. Thomasson 
uses the first eight bars of this solo 
to play in this bluegrass vein and 
doesn't deviate from the E minor 
pentatonic/G major pentatonic 
scale until the eighth bar, when he 
throws in a C note, which relates 
to the underlying C chord in the 
progression. 

Following the double barline 
(beginning at bar 9 of FIGURE 6), Tho- 
masson launches into more of a rock 
style, playing hard-edged, bluesier 
lines based on the same five-note 
scale. Across the first eight bars of 
this section, he plays four variations 
of what is essentially the same two- 
bar lick, with melodic deviations 
added along the way. In bar 16 of FIG- 
URE 6, starting on the upbeat of beat 
two, he repeats a fast, beautifully 
articulated double-stop (two-note) 
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bending lick, using his ring finger to 
barre and bend the D and G strings at 
the seventh fret. 

Occasionally, you will see that 
Thomasson tosses in the C note, 
especially when soloing over the 
C chord. Adding this note to the E FIGURE 7 four bars preceding 3rd verse (426-436) 
minor pentatonic scale creates an 
E minor hexatonic (six-tone) scale, 
spelled E G A B C D. This unusual 
scale is very similar to the seven- 
tone E Aeolian mode, spelled E F$ 
GA BC D. Another way to analyze 
this E minor hexatonic scale is to 
think of it in relation to the rela- 
tive major scale, G major, which is 
spelled G A B C D E Fš. With G as 
the root, it becomes G major hexa- 
tonic (G A B C D E). (Dickey Betts 
uses this scale, in a variety of keys, 
to create sweet-sounding solos 
and harmonized melodies in such 
Allman Brothers Band classics as n 
“Jessica,” “Blue Sky,” “Melissa” and E 18- = 18 -12 
“Ramblin’ Man.") = 12: Je FA 2-1 ў y 


In bars 19-23 of FIGURE 6, Thom- —— 1 Т: 11614: cto 


asson plays cool licks with double- aes = = کک‎ = = 
stops and lots of hammer-ons, pull- 3 
offs and slides. Listen closely to the 
recording to hear how these tricky 
licks should be articulated. In the 
last four bars of this section, the gui- 
tarist plays a beautifully melodic lick 
that incorporates a handful of two- 
and three-note chords. Thomasson FIGURE 8 Thomasson's 2nd solo (5:25-6:00) 
uses this lick as a supporting rhythm Fast d= 200 

part behind Billy Jones' subsequent Em с G D АБ 
guitar solo (3:23-4:22). Jones, while 

also basing much of his soloing on Gtr. 1 
E minor pentatonic, plays the first na Rh: ct ENN eve 

six bars of his solo using notes from IT 一 ووا‎ —9- 9595 2— 
the E Dorian mode (E ЕЁ GA B C# а 7 E Бен г | я 

D). Notice that this scale is almost T | T —— 
identical to E Aeolian (E F$ GAB C 
D), with the exception of the sixth 
scale degree. 

In the four bars preceding the ! 
song's third verse (4:26-4:36), L—ó е $0375 7 Y Y = J 
illustrated in FIGURE 7, Thomasson + 8-7-5-|7-9-1-9-7-5-7-5-7-7:167>-55-7-7-67»-55-7-7-|67>5-7-7<7 35-7-1—] 
and Jones provide a brief burst | I I | | | 
of guitar harmony, played across ——— LLL] LLL] LLL 
the last two beats of bar 2. These 
notes are fourths apart, with 
Jones fretting an E and Thomas- 
son fretting an A note a fourth 
above. The two guitarists create 
an interesting harmony, as Jones 
bends the E note up a minor third 
(one and a half steps) to G while 
Thomasson bends the A note up 
one whole step to B. The resultant 
pitches of the two bent notes, G ic 
and B, are a major third apart; so, 79-5 тер 5 
while the harmony begins and T EE 
ends in fourths, the interval be- 
tween the two pitches contracts 
briefly from a perfect fourth (E-A) 
to a major third (G-B), then ex- 
pands back to a perfect fourth as 
both bends are released. 

Thomasson follows this harmo- 
nized bend with a fast, ascending 
E minor pentatonic run played in 
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Gtrs. 2 and 3 play Fig. 3 (primary rhythm figure) 
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16th-note triplets. The section ends 
with the syncopated figure shown 
in bar 4 of FIGURE 7. At this point of 
the song (4:36), the guitars return 
to the parts illustrated in FIGURES 4 
and s for the third verse and chorus. 
At the end of the last chorus, the 
tempo kicks back into double time 
(200 bpm), and the rhythm guitar 
part shown in FIGURE 3 is reprised. 
At 5:25, Thomasson launches into 
his second guitar solo, and it's a 
long one. At one minute and 27 sec- 
onds in length, it doesn't end until 
6:52. FIGURE 8 illustrates the first 32 
bars of this guitar solo extravaganza 
(from 5:25-6:00). These licks are 
based primarily on E minor penta- 
tonic, idis brief inclusions of the 
ninth (F$) and the minor (or “flat”) 2- -12 一 "SE TT BE. "TF EF ула 
sixth (C). Thomasson begins with I I 18-12 ТЕЗГЕ A 14 T 
a bold one-and-a-half-step bend, - —L———A 
from E to G, in the first bar; he | 
repeats this wide bend later in the 
solo, as does Jones in his second 
solo. FIGURE 9 Jones’ second solo (7:17-8:00) 
During this outro guitar solo, 
Thomasson recalls many of the 
catchy, improvised melodies E 18 1 rmm m 


from his first solo. Compare the — F Ps 12 (12) 15 LE 
two solos closely to see how he == 
elaborates on these signature licks. 
When recreating these solo lines, 
strive for the same perfection in 
articulation Thomasson achieves. 
It will take a devoted effort to +. 
make these licks “speak” as clearly - = - —— УЕ 
and powerfully as he does. — 9 D С? «959 €93€979 

In the last part of Thomasson's 
solo section, he and the band add 
some arranged ensemble figures 
to keep things interesting. At 6:5 
Thomasson plays a syncopated, 
octave-driven melodic phrase that 
is mimicked rhythmically by the 
rhythm guitars. At 7:00, he plays 
a dramatically repeating triplet 
figure that builds in a crescendo, 
from very quiet to very loud. This 
dynamic swell is also mimicked by 
the rest of the band. 

The section culminates with a 
forceful ascending figure played 
by all three guitars. This eight-bar 
figure serves as the link between 
the guitar solos, as Thomasson ef- 
fectively passes the solo torch to 
Jones, who starts his solo at 7:17. 
Jones solos for just about the ex- 
act length of time as Thomasson, 
one minute and 26 seconds, from 
7:17-8:43. FIGURE 9 depicts the first 
40 bars of his solo (until 8:00). 
Jones begins with a series of re- 
verse bends, in which the E note is 
pre-bent one whole-step up, to F$, 
picked, and then released back to E. > 
Consistent with much of the solo- I | I | 0 
ing heard in this tune, Jones turns 
this lick into a repeating motif and 
builds the first eight bars of his solo 
around it. Like his first solo, Jones’ 
lines here are based primarily on E 
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minor pentatonic, with the inclu- 
sion of the ninth, Е. 

At bar 25 of FIGURE 9 (at 7:43) 
Jones initiates a fast pull-off lic 
played on the B string. This lick is 
harmonized a third above by Henry 
Paul (Gtr. 3), who plays a similar lick 
on the high E string. Notice how, as 
the lick is repeated, Jones applies 
and removes a right-hand palm 
mute (P.M.), effectively changing the 
character of the lick. 

At 8:43, Thomasson joins Jones 
for some spirited dual-guitar so- 
loing, which was definitely the 
southern rock order of the day 
back in 1975. The two guitarists 
begin by doubling the fast E minor 
pentatonic lick depicted in FIGURE 
10. This lick is harder to execute 
cleanly than one might imagine; 
approach it slowly at first and do 
your best to make each note as 
clear as possible. In the last bar 
of this example, you'll notice that 
Jones adds a brief high harmony 
line to Thomasson's part. 

At 9:15, the boys lock into a blaz- 
ing, repeating triplet lick played in 
harmony, with each triplet begin- 
ning a fourth apart and ending a 
third apart. This lick, shown in 
FIGURE na, is played eight times and 
is followed by the licks illustrated in 
FIGURE nb (9:25-9:33). At this point, 
Jones moves his lick up to a high B 
(which is pulled off the G), followed 
by E, while Thomasson continues 
the same lick from FIGURE па. After 
playing this new harmony lick six 
times, Thomasson and Jones play 
a different harmonized lick in the 
same syncopated rhythm, setting up 
the final cadenza (9:34-9:43). 

This cadenza, depicted in FIGURE 12, 
features Thomasson tearing through 
second-position licks based mostly on 
E minor pentatonic (he begins with 
abit of E Aeolian). Notice in particu- 
lar the beautiful “pinch,” or “pick,” 
harmonics (P.H.) Thomasson sounds 
as he repeatedly bends the A note (G 
string, second fret) up a whole step to 
Band back. His final touch is to toss 
in the G note, articulated as an Е, 
pre-bent up one half-step, which he 
quickly unbends and then pulls off to 
an open low E. While Thomasson rips 
through this passage, Jones adds a 
unison high E bend, which he repeat- 
edly picks and shakes. 

As this masterpiece demon- 
strates, the Outlaws provided some 
of southern rock’s most vital and ex- 
citing guitar wizardry. Sadly, Jones 
and bassist Frank O’Keefe passed 
away in 1995, and Thomasson died 
in September 2007. Check out the 
album Best of the Outlaws: Green 
Grass & High Tides to hear more 
guitar mastery from a band that was 
definitely one of the prime practitio- 
ners of southern rock. # 
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FIGURE 11 a) harmonized triplet licks (9:15-9:24) 
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(clockwise from left) Frazetta's 
Flirtin’ with Disaster cover; Hatchet's 
debut; the band in its prime 


The AET figi weird artwork of MOLLY UATCHET’ s album s sleeves. 


wealth of all-too-obvious visuals: cowboys, the 
Alamo, smokin’ six-gun shoot-outs, the Confeder- 
| ate flag, and a dust-blown desert populated by 

Ñ cacti and tumbleweeds. 

P But here's one image you probably didn't ex- 
pect would seep through the charcoal filter: that of a 
mad, rampaging, ax-wielding barbarian, less Billy the 
Kid, more Conan the Barbarian. 

For Molly Hatchet's first, self-titled release in 1978, 
the Jacksonville, Florida, boogie band used famous fan- 
tasy artist Frank Frazetta as its album-cover illustrator. 
It proved to be an unusual but astute move. 

Frazetta was expert at depicting broadsword-waving 
beast-men and scantily clad sorceresses, and his images 
somehow provided the perfect fit for Molly Hatchet's 
music. After all, Molly Hatchet are named after a 17th 
century prostitute dubbed *Hatchet Molly" who would 
decapitate her customers. (Apparently, it was a bad idea 
to ask for head.) 


Py HE TERM “SOUTHERN ROCK" conjures up a 
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Molly Hatchet's first two albums—their debut and Flirtin’ with Disaster (1979)—were 
very successful. The former sold a million copies; the latter was a Top-20 smash in 
America. Amazingly, Frazetta—or at least his wife—claimed credit for the band's success. 

As Molly Hatchet guitarist Dave Hlubek recalled, “It was good working with Frank, 
but by the time we came to the cover of [the group's third album] Beatin' the Odds, the 
price had trebled. Frank's business manager was also his wife; I asked her why so much 
and she said: ‘My husband's paintings made your band!’ 

“Well, we've never had a hit album cover played across the radio waves so we 
stopped doing business with her." 

Having severed relations with Frazetta, Molly Hatchet contacted Peruvian artist 
Boris Vallejo to take over the reins for fourth album Take No Prísoners—and few fans 
noticed the join. 

Hatchet's 1983 album, No Guts No Glory, featured a straightforward band photo, but 
it was a short-lived departure from the barbarous norm. “Yeah, Frank Frazetta did the 
first two,” said guitarist Bobby Ingram. “Boris Vallejo did a couple of them, then Ezra 
Tucker did a couple. But Paul Raymond Gregory, out of Studio 54 in London, has been 
our artist for the last 10 years and is absolutely fantastic.” 

In addition to Molly Hatchet, Gregory has worked for Saxon, Dio, Uriah Heep and 
Blind Guardian. “Paul gets involved in the music, he gets involved with the concept of the 
album,” adds Ingram. “The music, the songs, the feeling, the cover are all tied together.” 3 
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LYNYRD SKYNRD, ZZ TOP, MARSHALL TUCKER BAND, “ALLMAN BROTHERS AND MORE! 


GUITAR TAB 


LYNYRD SKYNYRD - STREET 
SURVIVORS 

00690752 = 

GUITAR RECORDED VERSIONS 519.95 


LYNYRD SKYNYRD 


-SIGNATURE LICKS 


00695872 BOOK/CD PACK $24.95 


LYNYRD SKYNYRD 
GUITAR PLAY-ALONG 
00699681 BOOK/CD PACK $17.95 


THE NEW BEST OF LYNYRD 
SKYNYRD 

00694954 

GUITAR RECORDED VERSIONS 519.95 


LYNYRD SKYNYRD 
00702216 
EASY GUITAR WITH RIFFS AND SOLOS $14.95 


THE ALLMAN BROTHERS BAND 
= THE DEFINITIVE COLLECTION 
FOR GUITAR - VOLUME 1 
00694932 

GUITAR RECORDED VERSIONS $2495 


THE ALLMAN BROTHERS BAND 
~ THE DEFINITIVE COLLECTION 
FOR GUITAR - VOLUME 2* 
00694933 

GUITAR RECORDED VERSIONS $24.95 


THE ALLMAN BROTHERS BAND 
- THE DEFINITIVE COLLECTION 
FOR GUITAR - VOLUME 3* 
00694934 

GUITAR RECORDED VERSIONS $24.95 


THE BEST OF THE ALLMAN 
BROTHERS BAND 

00702040 

EASY GUITAR WITH NOTES AND TAB. 51295. 
BEST OF WARREN HAYNES 
02500458 E 
PUYIFUKEIES GUTAR — 90% 


WARREN HAYNES - GUIDE TO 
SLIDE GUITAR 
02500476 BOOK/CD PACK $1795 


BLACK CROWES - GUITAR 


ANTHOLOGY 

00700080 GUITAR TAB $21.95 
BEST OF THE MARSHALL 
TUCKER BAND 

GUITAR $19.95 


ZZ TOP - GUITAR ANTHOLOGY 
00690589 
GUITAR RECORDED VERSIONS $24.95 


THE BEST OF ZZ TOP 
SIGNATURE LICKS 
00695738 BOOK/CD PACK $24.95 


ESSENTIAL ZZ TOP 
00702188 
EASY GUITAR WITH NOTES & TAB $10.95 


BEST OF LITTLE FEAT 
02500362 
PLAY-IT-LIKE-IT-IS GUITAR $19.95 


MOLLY HATCHET - 5 OF THE BEST 
02500577 PLAY-IT-LIKE-IT-IS GUITAR $9.95 


SOUTHERN ROCK 
00699661 GUITAR PLAY-ALONG 516.95 


(INSTRUCTION AL. 


pum mu SIGNATURE LICKS DVD SERIES 


EMT ` OF THE ALLMAN BROTHERS BAND 


SIGNATURE LICKS 00320230 DVD 


DVDS 


00320466 DVD $19.95 


WARREN HAYNES - ELECTRIC BLUES & SLIDE GUITAR 


00699991 DVD 
SOUTHERN ROCK GUITAR 00700016 DVD 


WARREN HAYNES - ELECTRIC SLIDE AND 
THE ART OF ELECTRIC IMPROVIS 00700775 


LIVE PERFORMANCE DVDS 


ALLMAN BROTHERS - 
LIVE AT THE BEACON 
00700346 DVD $29.98 


DICKIE BETTS & GREAT 
SOUTHERN - LIVE 
00700475 DVD $19.98 


BLACK CROWES - 
FREAK N ROLL INTO THE FOG 
00700392 $14.98 


BLACK CROWES - WHO KILLED THAT 
BIRD ON YOUR WINDOWSILL? 
00700081 DVD $14.99 


BLACK OAK ARKANSAS - 
THE FIRST 30 YEARS 
00700536 DVD $19.98 


WARREN HAYNES - 
BENEFIT CONCERT VOLUME 8 
00700885 DVD $19.98 


$19.95 
$24.95 
$19.95 
DVD $24.95 
LYNYRD SKYNYRD - 
LIVE FROM AUSTIN 
00700666 DVD $16.98 
LYNYRD SKYNYRD - 
THE MOVIE/TRIBUTE TOUR 
00700362 DVD $14.95 
MARSHALL TUCKER BAND - 
LIVE FROM THE GARDEN STATE 
00700440 DvD $19.98 
DEREK TRUCKS BAND - LIVE 
00700668 DVD $1498 
WIDESPREAD PANIC - PANIC 
IN THE STREETS 
00700413 DVD $19.98 
CHARLIE DANIELS BAND - 
VOLUNTEER JAM 
00700840 DVD $14.98 
ZZ TOP - LIVE FROM TEXAS 
00700830 DvD $14.98 


(800) 637-2852 WWW.MUSICDISPATCH.COM 
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RHYTHM GUITARIST and vocalist for Metal- 
lica, James Hetfield gives off a decidedly metal 
vibe. But look just beneath the surface and you 
start to see in him the influence of another 
strain of rebellious music: southern rock. No- 
where was this more evident than on Garage 
Inc., Metallica's 1998 release of tributes, on. 
which they covered the Lynyrd Skynyrd classic 
"Tuesday's Gone" and “Turn the Page,” a Bob 
Seger song steeped in the southern-rock tradition that per- 
meates that songwriter's rural Michigan roots. 

So it was not too surprising to discover that Hetfield—as 
well as his coguitarist, Kirk Hammett, and Jason Newsted, 
Metallica's bass player from 1987 to 2001—was a huge fan 
of Gov't Mule, the southern rock-influenced power trio 
formed by guitarist Warren Haynes, bassist Allen келу 
and drummer Matt Abts. In early 1998, when Guitar World _ 
asked Hetfield if he would like to sit down for a talk with. 
Haynes and Woody, he jumped at the chance. 

Entering the Manhattan photo studio RES the inter- 
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view took place, Hetfield smiled broad when he > spied Haynes’ burly figure coming to- 
ward him. Putting down the guitar case he was carrying, Hetfield threw his arms around 
Haynes and patted the guitarist's broad back, exclaiming, “Good to see you, man!” 

Across the room, Allen Woody set aside the doubleneck bass he'd been noodling on 
and came over to shake hands with Hetfield. ping Woody's hand, Hetfield said, “Man, 
Kirk and Jason were pissed when they heard I was coming down here to interview you 


guys. They both wanted to come along. They couldn't believe that I got to hang with Gov't 


Mule and they didn't" 

At the time of the meeting, Gov't Mule had just released Dose (Capricorn), the trio's 
second studio album, a stunning achievement on which Haynes fulfilled all the guitar hero 
promise he displayed as a member of the Allman Brothers Band from 1989 through 97. 
“Warren plays so much cool stuff without ever sounding like he's showing off,” Hetfield 
marvelled. “It all fits in, and it all makes perfect sense.” 

Haynes’ playing with the Mule has always sounded in sync, largely because he engages 


_ in three-way musical conversations with his playing partners. “I constantly change direc- 


tions in the middle of a solo because of something Matt or Woody plays,” Haynes acknowl- 


~~ edged at our interview. “They are definitely not just playing repetitive patterns while I 
. solo. It’s really pure, true group improvisation.” 


and Woody first developed their rapport as members of the Allman Brothers 


> . Band, the great group they helped to revive in '89. The duo formed Gov't Mule with Abts in 
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1993, and a year later they played their first formal show, The trio performed about 80 gigs 
in between Allman Brothers tours before releasing its self-titled 1995 debut on Relativity 
Records. In 1997, Haynes and Woody left the Allmans to concentrate on the Mule. Unfortu- 
nately, the lineup would not last long: Woody died unexpectedly in August 2000. 

In the years between their debut and Dose, Gov't Mule's sound deepened, expanding in 
almost every direction—becoming both bluesier and heavier, more expansive and tighter. 
Dose was a bold and adventurous powerhouse of a guitar record—from the proto-metal 
minor-key riff of “Game Face" and the Miles Davis tribute “Birth of the Mule" to the psyche- 
delic freakout coda tagged onto the Beatles’ “She Said, She Said” and the acoustic, Zeppelin- 
inspired “Raven Black Night.” 

"There's a lot of range in their music,” Hetfield observed. “But it always seems appropri- 
ate, and it always sounds fuckin’ cool.” 

Lib db d doo kkk 

GUITAR WORLD James, how did you first hear the Mule? 

We had an accountant named Kenny Silva on the road with us, who had 
been working with the Allman Brothers. He gave me a tape and said, “I think you'll like this. 
It's serious guitar music with a heavy southern rock vibe.” I threw it in the machine, and I 
just fell in love with it. Kirk got wind of it around the same time and also fell in love. It just 
hit us right away. 

GW What attracted you so strongly? 

I’m not generally a big solo guy, because I'm not into showing off that way. But 
this stuff fit exactly with the music, and it just sounded like stuff ГА want to hear and play. If 
I was playing lead, that's how I'd like to play—but I can't. That thought struck me right away. 
So in a way, I feel like Warren’s playing is the expression of my solo voice. 

And then you've got a kic bass player playing chords—which is incredibly cool but is 
not allowed in our band. [laughs] We're like, “Jason, keep one finger right here and play.” 

GW So you and Kirk enjoy Gov't Mule together, but conspire to make sure Jason never 
hears them? 

[laughs] Exactly. 

ALLEN WOODY That's a good idea, James. I can give a guy a lot of bad habits if you’re not 
careful. I tend to think I'm Leslie West with a bass. 

Gw Warren, what did you guys think when you heard that the guys in/Mefallica 
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were fans? 
[laughs] He thought, Metalli-who? 

YNES I know where Metallica is coming from, 
and I don't think them liking us is as strange as it may seem 
to some people. First of all, our stuff is a little heavier than 
most people probably think. I don't classify it as hard rock, 
but everything we do definitely has a hard edge, and I think 
there are a lot of Metallica fans who would be Gov't Mule 
fans if they checked us out, though they don't know it. 
We're definitely not just for Allman Brothers fans. 

GW James, do you think most Metallica fans would like 
the Mule? 

I think so. Without waving the guitar flag too 
high, there are a lot of guitar fans who like Metallica be- 
cause there’s a lot of crunching going on and a lot of guitars 
in your face. And I think the people who are attracted to 
Metallica for that reason will definitely dig Gov't Mule—I 
mean, talk about guitar in your face. This is it, man. 

GW James, you've said in the past that you really dig 
Lynyrd Skynyrd, but never really got into the Allmans. 

Yeah, that's true. Actually, I went back and lis- 
teried to a lot of the Allmans catalog to get ready for this, 
and I thought that a lot of it was very stiff. It is very jamming 
on the surface, but there are many things which can't really 
let go because you've got two guitarists and two drummers 
and a keyboardist. It will sort of go off on a jam for a while, 
but it doesn't just go crazy like some of the stuff in the Mule, 
Which I love. Plus, of course, the Mule definitely has a 
rockier edge; everyone's covering a lot more ground rather 
than just playing their parts, and it is a lot more loose. Being 
athree=piece, it has to be. 

* Right. Because I'm the only chord, it's easy to 


WARRE! 


just take off. I think the less people you have in a band, the 
easier it is to take off for uncharted territory. Because if you 
have three chordal instruments, the others have to either 
lay out or listen really, really closely to what one guy's doing. 

м/оорү Obviously, it's a lot more dangerous to turn seven 
guys loose than it is three. With the Allman Brothers, you 
could get into trouble real fast if you go outside of the pa- 
rameters, because of the two drummers and seven guys 
bubbling under everything. But with three guys, who's to 
say it’s a mistake? If you can react, go for it. There are some 
really good moments on our records which were, in fact, 
mistakes. 

HETFIELD Just play 'em twice, and they won't be mistakes. 
"That's cool. There is definitely some crazy stuff going on in 
the new album. For instance, on “Thorazine Shuffle,” your 
drummer just goes fucking nuts at the end. Who's holding 
the beat? 

woopy We are. 

HETFIELD Wow. That must have been pretty damn hard to 
play along with. 

HAYNES Yeah. Woody and I are laying the beat and Matt's 
soloing across it. I think it's very cool for the drummer to be 
set free from having to worry about holding down the beat 
every once in a while, though it's a little constricting to us. 

woopy When we recorded “Thorazine Shuffle,” we were 
all within five feet of each other, with our amps off in some 
other room. That's something we've always done—you re- 
ally have to if you want it to be loose and flow. Your last few 
albums sound like you guys are heading in that direction, so 
Iwas wondering if you've ever recorded that way? 

HETFIELD We're trying to do that sort of thing, but five feet 
is a little close for us. [laughs] We don't want to be within 
choking distance. We do the drum tracks first and we're all 
there for that, which is new for us. But when it comes time 
to do overdubs, it's like, "Get the fuck out of here. I'm let- 
ting loose" It works better that way because, for instance, if 
I'm there when Kirk is doing his rhythm stuff, he's already 
nervous doing stuff he hasn't done before, so the last thing 
he needs is me glaring over his shoulder. It's really better if 
I'm not there. Then, when I hear it, it's like, “Grrrr...I guess I 
can live with that.” But it's cool, it’s pure, it's him. You guys, 
on the other hand, do almost everything live—and point out 
whatever isn't in the liner notes, which is pretty awesome. 

HAYNES Yeah, we like to point out where the overdubs 
are. Since I'm the only guitarist, the rhythm guitar drops out 
during solos. We usually don't change that, but when you 
do hear a second guitar, we overdubbed the rhythm part, 
because all the solos are live. 

HETFIELD Wow! That's awesome. So you don't overdub the 
solos—which is backward from the way most people ap- 
proach it. Your overdubs are just for filling in, so it's really 
not cheating from the live approach. 

HAYNES Right. On the new album, the only solo we over- 
dubbed was "Larger Than Life," because that's a new song 
and we'd never played it live. So I put the rhythm down 
and went back to the solo. But our main goal is to get the 
jamming feel on tape, which is why I play the solos live and 
overdub the rhythm as necessary. It's a very old-school way 
of doing things, and something we have to do in order to 
get the three-piece vibe we want. If I didn't play a solo live, 
Allen and Matt would be guessing what to play, because we 
really do play off each other. 

GW Do you carry that live approach all the way to effects? 

HAYNES Yeah. I'm stepping on the pedals as I solo. The 
only time I remember running [recorded] signal back 
through an effect was the wah wah on “Blind Man in the 
Dark I didn't play it live because I'm just not a good wah 
wah player. I've never been really into it. I heard it for that 
song, but if I tried to play it live, it probably would have 
taken us 20 takes to get it right—and we never do 20 takes. 

GW Though you did seem to utilize the studio more 
time. 


HAYNES Yeah, we really wanted to take advantageofit | > 


I picked up a 
lot of the fast 
right-hand 
technique from 
punk, which 
made me sort 
of an outsider, 
and which was 

obably the 
best thing 
that ever 
happened 


-JAMES HETFIELD 


For instance, on “Blind Man” we panned the bass off to the 
right, with the dirty vocal up the middle and the guitars 
off to the left; the drums are stereo. In pre-production, we 
talked about wanting to find one song where we could pan 
all the guitar to one side and all the bass to the other side 
like they used to do. It's a really old-school mix. 
woopy If you listen to some Cream or Beatles records, 
you have the bass and vocals on one side, and the guitars 
and drums on the other. 

HETFIELD That's sort of what we tried to do on our last 
couple of records—just have the guitars completely split. 
Kirk's in the right speaker and I’m in the left. Just make it 
real simple if anyone wants to know who's playing what. 

HAYNES That's a really cool thing to do in a two-guitar 
format. We did that in the Allman Brothers a bit. I wish we 
had done it more because the old Allman Brothers were al- 
ways Dickey on one side and Duane on the other. When you 
have two guitar players playing all the time it's very cool, but 
when you have one guitar coming in and out, as we do now, 
you have to pick your spot. 

GW Listening to Dose, it really is clear that there's only 
one guitar. James, I believe you tend to like dual-guitar 
bands. Is it new for you to be so into a one-guitar setup? 

HETFIELD Not totally; I've always liked Rush, for instance. 
But it is true that in the early days, metal generally meant 
two guitars. In bands like the Scorpions, UFO and Judas 
Priest, you had the rhythm guy and then the guy who did 
the solos. Those were their duties and it was clear cut, 
so that's how we always did it, too. But as time went on, 
Istarted thinking, Why does it have to be so strict? I love 
playing melodies, so I started saying, "Okay, Kirk, you play 
some rhythm and I'll just fuck around here.” And it's been a 
lot of fun. 

HAYNES More slow, melodic guitar parts are popping up in 
your stuff. Is that you? 

HETFIELD Yeah. I love playing the melodic stuff. I love add- 
ingtextures and colors, and we've mixed it all up now, with 
Kirk doing more rhythms and me doing more leads. 

GW Warren, the thing that always trips me out at your 
shows is seeing hippie kids, whose knowledge of music 
starts with the Grateful Dead and ends with Phish, danc- 
ingaway to a Black Sabbath groove. It amazes me that they 
respond to music much heavier than what they're used to. 

HAYNES I think that kids today are much more open- 
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Woody did—musicians did—but the general public tended to like one style of music. It was 


like, “I'm a rocker, I don't listen to country music,” or 
"I'm into jazz and Eddie Van Halen sucks.” 

WOODY It was like a class war. 

Exactly. You were either in or out, and it was hard to go halfway. Like, I liked 
metal and punk, so I wasn't accepted by either group. 

HAYNES But it's not like that anymore. Kids pick and choose what they like, and part of 
what makes Gov't Mule work is we run the whole gamut from really heavy to really soft. In 
atrio, you have to have the dynamics. There are really soft and delicate moments and really 
loud and obtrusive moments, and everything in between. Because dynamics is our fourth 
member. 


г “I’m a blues guy and rock sucks,” 


Ooooh. Deep. [laughs] 

woopy He's got lots of little sayings like that written down on scraps of paper in his 
pockets. 

HA Yeah, crib notes. [laughs] The good thing about having a bigger band is all the 
different sounds and textures and layers it allows you to do. In a trio, you don’t have that op- 
tion. That’s why I use more effects than I would in a larger band, and it’s also why we really 
exaggerate the dynamics. 

Yeah. In a lot of your songs, you'll go from an intensely loud and heavy chorus or 
bridge to a very mellow verse, and it's like, "Wait a minute, how did they get here? I didn't 
notice how they arrived here!" It seems so natural, and that's the thing that impresses me 
so much about your song structures. It always seems really hard for us to pull that off; the 
switches tend to seem too obtrusive and obvious. 

HAYNES Thanks. The chemistry between the three of us has been great from the get-go, 
which is really crucial to pulling that off, but it's also something we've discussed at depth: 
ways to vary things and react to each other and adapt to make a full, rich sound with just 
the three of us. If Woody and Matt played the way they do in a larger band, we would sound 
empty. The beauty is they just beat and bang to death, but it's all perfectly tasteful and fit- 
ting. 

woopy I have a sneaking suspicion, however, that Matt and I would play exactly like this 
ina larger band. 

[laughs] Yeah, man, but now it's okay. Now you're let loose! You're free of the 
rhythm section cage. That must be awesome. 

WOODY Yeah, it's a real treat, especially coming from where I was. I played in the Allman 
Brothers for eight years and loved it. But then the first time I played with Matt, I thought, 
“This is it. This is the guy I’m supposed to play with.” It's a rare opportunity all the way 
around: to be able to play in a three-piece, to be able to play busy, and to be able to play with 
people who really know what they're doing and dig what you're doing. And it’s also been 
very exciting to see so much progress. If you listen to the first record and Dose back fo back, 


I think the growth is tremendous. 

“Game Face” has a killer, extra-heavy, minor riff. 
Its heaviness really stood out to me. It’s even something that 
we would do. Actually, it reminds me of early UFO. 

HAYNES Hmmm. They were a good band, but I don't think 
I've been influenced by them at all. I was, however, a big 
Deep Purple and Ritchie Blackmore fan, and a lot of my 
attraction to the harmonic minor carries over from thos 
days. I don’t remember exactly where that riff came from, 
but it’s definitely pretty dark. I love minor keys, and it’s a lot 
easier to be heavier in them than in a major. 

Oh, yes. We know all about that. Major is too 
happy for us. 

Haynes Although I have noticed that you guys have start- 
ed trying some songs with major thirds, which is cool. It’s 
good to go somewhere different once in a while. 

Yeah, but for us, that means the lyrics have to be 
extra-heavy to balance it out. [laughs] Warren, your solos 
always seem so well-formed. Are they written out? 

No. All the solos are pretty much improvised. I 
usually would play it completely differently each time, then 
we'd decide which one we liked. Once we pick one and re- 
cord it, I generally learn it and try to base my performances 
around it, or else the song will just seem wrong to people. 

Lately, Kirk has been trying to come up with 
solos more like that. He'll noodle along while we record 
basic tracks, trying out different ideas, and by the time he's 
ready to record, he has a pretty good idea of what will work. 
Jason does a similar thing, trying out different basses, so 
he ends up with all these awesome sounds that always fit 
right into the song. It's sort of a new thing for us, because in 
the past it was always just Lars and I slugging it out during 
basic tracks: “That sucks! Do it over.” Back and forth, back 
and forth. I was the only one there with Lars, stuck in hell 
forever. Now everyone goes with me, so it’s less of a hell. It 
Kind of intimidates Lars into doing his homework more and 
playing a little better. That process has made the studio a lot 
more fun for us. 

см How.many takes do you guys do to get these live 
performances? 


vi 


HAYNES It depends. Sometimes we do quite a few, but we 
usually use early ones, the first two or three takes. 

HETFIELD Wow! 

woopy But we will not play anything 15 times in a row— 
we'll just move on and come back. Our producer, Michael 
Barbiero [Soundgarden, Blues Traveler], is pretty good at not 
letting us bang our heads against the wall. 

HAYNES He sees the magic dripping out after three or four 
takes and comes up with some excuse for us to break. 

HETFIELD Warren, do you feel the need to perfect your 
parts or do you just see what comes about through jam- 
ming? 

HAYNES It’s more about improv. I don’t make myself sit 
down with a tape recorder and write riffs as much as I 
should. Instead, I wait for cool moments to happen when 
we're jamming or to get lyrically inspired and suddenly 
think, I need a riff for this song. Part of it is laziness and part 
is just my love for improv. I’m more interested in where the 
jamming will lead us than in seeing what I can figure out in 
my living room. 

HETFIELD Do singing and playing ever clash for you? Does 
one suffer because of the other live? 

Haynes Yeah. I have to play a little less rhythm guitar than 
I would like. The guitar drops out more than Га like it to, 
and that always bugs me when I listen to live tapes. At least 
I have the option of dropping out. I don't see how bass play- 
ers like Jack Bruce, Sting or Geddy Lee manage to pull it off. 

HETFIELD Do you also keep scratch vocals? 

HAYNES I end up keeping the live vocals for three or four 
songs on an album, and usually it’s the more bluesy songs. 
The ones that are harder to play, I just play the guitar and 
then go back and do the vocals. I’m getting better at singing 
and playing at the same time, but it’s tough. 

GW James, do you guys listen back to your tapes to see 
what's working, the way the Mule does? 

HETFIELD Never, I do not listen to them ever. Lars keeps 
tapes. He's got the collection from hell, a room filled with 
set lists from 1981. He keeps everything, but he doesn't lis- 
ten to it and I definitely do not. What happened happened, 
and to get in fights over "the tempo of that song really 
sucked" seems pointless. We'd rather keep moving forward. 

HAYNES You'd rather fight by memory. "The tempo on 
that song sucked but I'm not going to prove it.” [laughs] 
Matt will sometimes play a song faster than normal one 
night and slower than normal the next night, but he's doing 
iton purpose, to see if he likes it better. 

woopy He doesn't really care whether or not we like it 
better. 

HETFIELD [laughs] That's fine, though. The problem with 
us is Lars just doesn't know where he is on a song, and 
we're going, “Dude, we can't play that riff that fast!" 

HAYNES Although it seems like on Load and Reload you 
guys pulled the tempos back. 

HETFIELD Yeah, likes to hit the snare way back. 

GW Warren, you are using that simulated Leslie sound 
more and more. What is that? 

HAYNES It's a Korg G4. It helps break up the monotony 
ofone Les Paul guitar playing all night. I even used it in the 
studio rather than a real Leslie because it doesn't alter the 
sound of your guitar; it's like your tone with a Leslie sound. 
Whereas if you play through a real Leslie, you have to start 
over and build your sound from its sound. I run it stereo in 
the studio and mono live. I'm also using an octave divider 
and a tremolo unit, as well as a few other things. While we 
love the three-piece format, we have to have ways to alter 
the sound. So Woody used a Rickenbacker and a Thunder- 
bird on the album, and I'm always looking for new effects. 

HETFIELD Do you still use Soldano heads? 

HAYNES Yes. For the Leslie I use two Soldano heads run 
stereo, but on the new record I mostly used my '68 Marshall ^ 
Plexi and my Diaz CD-100 head which Cesar built me: 
ten, we ran three or four heads together, then blended 
and saw what we liked. 


1 

ake man Brothers 

for eight years 
and loved it. But 

the first time I 
layed with Matt 
Abts, drummer], 

I оын This 


is it. This is 
the guy I'm 


woopy Working with Michael Barbiero, you never really know what you're playing 
through. He’d constantly be going back into the iso booths and playing around. I had an SVT 
and a 120-watt Orange stack with two 4x12s and a 200-watt Marshall head. 

HETFIELD Warren, you play several Les Pauls. Do you have a favorite? 

HAYNES Yes, a Custom Shop built in '89. It's not the best-sounding, but it's the most com- 
fortable and I can really make it work for me. I also have a semi-hollowbody that has no 
f-holes, which I like a lot. And I have a fat-neck Les Paul which sounds great but you just 
can't play as dexterously on. I pull it out for some rhythm parts, or for songs where I don't 
have to play real fast. 


I also played Woody's Firebird 
Return,” and got hooked on it, so I 
used to how top-heavy it is. 

HETFIELD Warren, are you schoo! 


on three songs, including “Larger Than Life” and “I Shall 
asked Gibson to make me one. I like it, but I’m just getting 


ed? 


HAYNES Not really. I took three or four lessons from a guy back in North Carolina. He was 
unschooled himself, but he was my favorite player in my home area. After a few lessons he 
said, “Why don't you just teach yourself? That's what I did, and what all of my favorite play- 


ers did.” 
HETFIELD I guess he didn't make 
woopy Nope. The thing is, by t 
don't need them. 


too much money asa teacher. 
he time you get the urge to want a lesson, you probably 


HETFIELD Yeah, you've already learned bad habits. I learned from slowing down UFO 


albums and figuring the solos out. 


should be played. Man, I even lear 


Just by listening to music and figuring out what notes 
ned by looking at live posters and seeing where their 


fingers were and thinking, Well, tl 


at's something. I never took any lessons at all. I picked 


up a lot of the fast right-hand technique from punk, which made me sort of an outsider, and 
which was probably the best thing that ever happened to me. I developed my own bag, but it 
was a natural thing for me. It wasn't like, “I’m going to find the next hot thing.” 


HAYNES It's good to listen to lots 


of different stuff, just whatever you like. The first two re- 


cords I ever bought were Alice Cooper's Killer and Jethro Tull's Aqualung. That's two weird 
records to begin with, but I think they hold up well. 


HETFIELD Definitely. Aqualung is 


one that my brother turned me on to. It wasn’t that hard 


rocking, but Martin Barre had a really good sound. He knew what he was doing. 

HAYNES There was so much good and different music back then—you'd just keep moving 
through it and discovering more new stuff. I went through my Black Sabbath phase before 
leven started playing guitar. Once I got into playing, it was Cream and Hendrix. Then it 
was Johnny Winter and the Allman Brothers, then Santana and Billy Gibbons and David 
Gilmour and Steve Howe of Yes. It was all different, but I loved it all. 

woopy The common thread was all those guys could really play. That was a unique pe- 


riod for popular music... 
HETFIELD ..where people could a 
Yeah, seriously. Where 


ctually play their instruments. [laughs] 


‘oxy; if your band had superior m 


the people who rose to the top could play. Where, by 
nusical ability you were going to go somewhere. 


Instead of just having a cool haircut. Like us. [laughs] 类 
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(from left) Greg T. Walker, 
Charlie Hargrett, Rickey 
Medlocke, Jakson Spires 


and Ken Hensley 
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The hard-luck story of BLACKFOOT, southern rock's great unsung heroes. 


T’S THE SUMMER OF 1970. In a tiny, sweltering, * had a choice. We decided to s 
fourth-floor apartment in Manhattan, just around * Nearly 40 years later, after eight albums, countless world tours and many personal 
the corner from the Fillmore East, a teenage x tragedies, Blackfoot are still stic! t out, and proudly 
rock band from Florida, armed to the teeth with The band began in late 1969 as Fresh Garbage and soon after changed its name 
guns, grit and guitars, sleeps seven to a room and to Hammer. The music was loud, gangly garage rock inspired by the Zombies and 
dream: dreams. Bass player Greg T. Walker is ж by Spirit, whose song É 
there. In fact, the whole thing v s his idea. band members were childhood friends who grew up together in Ja 
he third day we were ing there, some- da. They were young and brash and played with unparalleled feroci: 
one broke into our van and took about half of our them an early, life-changing break 
equipment,” he recalls today. “We still managed “We w г Years’ Eve in Gainesville, guitarist 
to get a few dates, though. We'd get paid $150 or 0, er C argrett, “2 irl here that we knew had gotten th: 
and we'd buy a sack of potatoes or some cereal. We’ а n i ompany in the Brill Bui 
one baloney sandwich a day. I remember опе time putting x center for music writing and publishing from the Thirties through the Sixties.] So she had 
water on Cheerios. This lasted through the followin, . ж a job up there and came home for the holidays and saw : 7 later we get 
There were some very lean times. But we were young, we a letter from New York. It says, ‘Hey, my boss wants a tape, so we put a demo together, 
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No Reservations (below), 
"the ugliest cover 
you've ever seen," 
says Greg Walker 


and she said, 
‘C'mon up. You can 
stay in my apart- 
ment, So we did.” 

And so began 
the lean months of 
potatoes and wa- 
tered-down Chee- 
rios. “We didn't 
think we were 
paying dues, but 
we were,” Hargrett 
says with a laugh. 
“We were broke.” 

Several things happened in quick succession then. For 
one, most of the band got arrested for firearms possession. 
“When we first showed up in New York, we had guns on 
the dashboard of the car,” Walker says, with a shrug. “We 
had no idea. We're from Florida, man.” 

Then the band discovered another group was using the 
name Hammer. “We needed a new name quick,” Hargrett 
says. “Since we were moving up north to start a big re- 
cording career, we thought, Okay, we'll call it ‘Free? be- 
cause we're free now. And then ‘All Right Now’ [the 1970 
hit song by the English band Free ] came out, and we were 
like, ‘Shit’ So Jakson came up with Blackfoot, because of 
his Native American heritage.” 

Both drummer Jakson “Thunderfoot” Spires and Greg 
T. Walker were Native Americans, so the name seemed 
appropriate. However, neither is a Blackfoot Indian. “Ja- 
kson was Cheyenne, Cherokee and French,” Walker says. 
“He always said he got his creativity from the first two, and 
blamed his faults on the French. I’m Muskogee Creek. No- 
body was Blackfoot, but it was a nice bold-sounding name.” 

With a new name and a working knowledge of the New 
York justice system, Blackfoot moved to the Jersey shore to 
plot their next move. And then they promptly broke up. 

“This place we ended up in was a real shithole,” Har- 
grett remembers. “There wasn’t really a club scene up 
there either, so we were surviving by playing frat gigs and 
high schools. When that stuff closed up for the summer, 
we were out of work.” 

Blackfoot frontman Rickey Medlocke was asked to 
drum for Lynyrd Skynyrd. He accepted, and left the band. 
Not soon after, Walker joined Skynyrd as well. The re- 
mainder of the band ended up in North Carolina, where 
they joined up with a mysterious figure named Lenny Staf 
dler, who had a band called Blackberry Smoke. But then 
Stadler got sick, found God and denounced rock and roll. 

Recalls Hargrett, “By that time Rickey was back inthe 
band, and then Greg came back, too. We got backtogether 


and moved to New Jersey, our old stomp- 
ing grounds. By then there was a club 
scene and there were places to play, and 
we could survive the year. Rickey had 
some connections at Muscle Shoals studio 
in Alabama because of Skynyrd, so we 
went down there and recorded an album 
on spec. They sold it to Island Records.” 

In 1975, Blackfoot's first album, the 

cleverly titled No Reservations, was re- 
leased. Its cover was a conical, pop-art 
nightmare more suited for Kraftwerk 
than a no-nonsense southern heavy metal 
band. Not surprisingly, it sank like a stone. 

“It had the ugliest cover you've ever 

seen,” Walker says. “I believe it actually 
won an award for the guy who designed 
it. Then, in 1976, we switched to Epic 
Records and released Flying High. It did 
a little better, but not enough to make а 
difference nationally.” 

Both records were buried by more 
commercially successful albums issued by their respective labels, including Boston’s 
smash-selling Epic debut. Despite their flagging recording career, the band continued 
to prove their mettle onstage. “The first two records didn’t sell,” Hargrett explains. 
“But they got us going enough to be playing with other bands across the country.” 

The band took the opportunity to hone its chops, particularly its relentless twin- 
guitar attack. By the late Seventies, Blackfoot became the most terrifying undera- 
chievers in rock and roll. 

“Early on, we were opening for a lot of bands like Mountain, Rick Derringer, Edgar 
Winter, people like that,” Walker says. “So we got a lot of exposure and a taste of play- 
ing on big stages, full-on concerts with eight to 10 thousand people every night.” 

“We always played like we were the headliners,” Hargrett adds. 

Blackfoot's big break finally came in 1978. The band was playing a string of south- 
western dates with Brownsville Station when Brownsville’s frontman and perennial 
rock-booster, Club Coda, introduced them to his management company. They soon 
signed on with Atco Records and released Strikes in 1979. It was their first Gold 
record, and the hustle was on. 

“Strikes went Gold real fast,” Walker says. “They were calling us an overnight success 
and we were saying, ‘Yeah, right—a 10-year overnight success! " 

The band spent the next five years on the road, taking breaks only to record new al- 
bums or brawl with their touring-mates, as they did when on the road with Blue Oyster 
Cult. “We just didn’t hit it off with them,” Walker says. “We had, like, 30 dates booked, 
and there was already friction the first night of the tour. The second night was a little 
worse, and the third night we came to blows. I didn’t even know what the problem was. 
We were just playing our hearts out, and maybe they resented it.” 

In addition to BOC, the band toured with Kiss, UFO, AC/DC and Black Oak Arkansas. 
“In 1979, we were travelling in a van,” Walker says. “By 1980, and we had two buses, two 
tractor trailers, 22 guys on the crew. It just never stopped. We went 22 months without a 
break. But we didn’t really want one. We loved it.” 

In 1983, Blackfoot released Siogo, their first album with former Uriah Heep keyboard 
player Ken Hensley. Despite the minor success of lead-off single “Teenage Idol,” the 
lighter, more commercial sound of the album turned off many long-time Blackfoot fans. 
The band managed to squeeze out one more album, 1984’s dismally selling Vertical 
Smiles, before finally collapsing from exhaustion and record company pressure. Despite 
a pact to fully dissolve the band, Rickey Medlocke continued to use the Blackfoot name 
for another decade, although none of the other members were involved. Later on, Med- 
locke rejoined Lynyrd Skynyrd as a guitarist. Walker, Spires and Hargrett played with the 
Southern Rock All-Stars over the years, but Walker had always hoped the band would 
someday rise from the ashes. And in 2004, it did. 

“Т was out on the road with Pat Travers,” he recalls, “And I thought, Damn, I just want 
Blackfoot back. So I called Charlie, and I called Jak. Charlie called Ricky too, and he said 
he was happy with Skynyrd and that he didn’t want anything to do with it. But we had 
three of the four, and that felt good.” 

Blackfoot began playing shows again to resounding success, but in March 2005, trag- 
edy struck when Jakson Spires died suddenly of an aneurysm. “It still hurts to this day, 
and will probably hurt for the rest of my life” Walker says. “We spent a lifetime together. 
He was truly a brother.” 

Still, Walker and Hargrett believe Spires would have wanted them to carry on. And so 
Blackfoot survive. They have a new live DVD out; they’re touring all summer and even 
recorded some new songs. The story is far from over. 

*Hfeel privileged to still be doing this,” Walker says. “I mean that with all my heart. It's 
who Famand what I am. It's all of us.” 
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In a retrospective look at their classic live album, DICKEY BETTS and 
GREGG ALLMAN recall the record that made the ALLMAN BROTHERS kings of the road. 


T TOOK ALOT OF BALLS FOR the Allman 
Brothers Band to release the double live At Fill- 
more East as their third album, in 1971. At the 
time the band was something of a commerci 
flop. Though the Allmans were drawing raves for 
their marathon live shows, which combined the 
Grateful Dead's go-anywhere jam ethos with a far 
superior musical precision, their first two rel 5 
had produced barely a ripple іп the marketplace. 
"The band's self-titled 1969 debut sold fewer than 
35,000 copies, and Idlewild South, its follow-up, performed 
only marginally better, despite two singles, *Midnight Rid- 
er" and "Revival? The band struggled to understand why. 
*When the first record came out at number 200 with 
an anchor, and dropped off the face of the earth, my 
brother and I did not get discouraged,” recalls Gregg 
Allman, referring to his brother, guitarist Duane. *But 
I thought Idlewild South was a much better record, and 
when that died on the vine, I thought, Damn, maybe we 
were wrong about this group." 
Despite the albums’ lackluster sales, the Allman Broth- 
ers Band were drawing increasingly large and rabid 
crowds on their relentlessly paced tours. Audiences loved 
the band’s rare combination of blues, jazz, rock and coun- 
ty, and its willingness to play until somebody pulled the 
plug. Finally, it dawned on the band and its management 
that a live album was the only way to accurately capture 
the group's spirit. 


from two 


Featuring performanc 
shows at New Yoi 
venue, At Fillmore Ea: 
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lea 
great band at the peak of its power. Sadly, 
it would prove to be the final album com- 
pleted by guitarist Duane Allman, who 
died shortly after its release. As such, it has 
proven to be something of an epitaph both 


ament to a 


for him and the first incarnation of the AII- 
man Brothers Band. 

“That album captured the band in all 
their glo s producer Tom Dowd, 
who has been behind the boards for nearly 
a dozen Allman Brothers albums, including At Fillmore East, and worked with everyone 
from John Coltrane and Ray Charles to Cream and Lynyrd < s’ music 
had a perpetual swing sensation that is unique in rock. They swing like they're 
playing when they play things that are tangential to the blues, and even when they 
play heavy rock. They're never vertical but always going forward, and it's always a groove.” 
Certainly, the improvisation and length of the tunes on At Fillmore East was more like 
jazz than roc! 


ping Post" both occupied album sides by their lonesome selves, whil 
beth Reed” clocked in at 13 minutes. Still, from the clarion slide guitar of “Statesboro Blu 
that opens the album to the booming timpani roll of “Whipping Post” that closes it, there is 
nary a wasted moment among its 78 minutes. 
Propelled upward and onward by bassis 


Jerry Oakley, whose free-range style uniquely 


Motor by Sim Marshall 
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roamed the middle of the band's sound, and the rhythmic onslaught of double drummers 
Jai Johanny Johanson (a.k.a. Jaimoe) and Butch Trucks, the group seemed ready to blast 
off in any direction at any time. Dickey Betts and Duane Allman spurred each other onto 
new heights of fretboard ferocity and creativity with their pioneering guitar harmonies, 
while Gregg Allman's authentic blues singing and surging organ vamps kept even the most 
ambitious jams firmly rooted to terra firma. 

"There's nothing too complicated about what makes Fillmore a great album," says for- 
mer Allman Brothers guitarist Betts. "The thing is, we were a hell of a band, and we just 
got a good recording that captured what we sounded like.” 

Adds Jaimoe, “Fillmore was both a particularly great performance and a typical night.” 
To understand the album's importance to the Allmans, it helps to recognize just how 
hungry and desperate the band was at the time of its release. Both Gregg Allman and then- 
manager Phil Walden admit now that they considered cashing in their chips and cutting 

their losses. 

“Tt seemed like I had just been wrong and that they were never going to catch on,” 
Walden says. “People just didn’t grasp what the Allmans were all about—musically or any 
other way. But they kept touring, state by state, city by city, going across the country, estab- 
lishing themselves as the best live band around and building a base.” 

Allman says that the band played 306 nights in 1970, with most of the remaining days of 
that year spent traveling from one gig to the next. As the band continued to crisscross the 
country, jammed together in first a Ford Econoline van and then a Winnebago, its sound 
evolved and deepened. That development is well known to the hardcore tape traders who 
exchange copies of these shows like so many pieces of the Holy Grail. But there was a price 
to pay: “That kind of schedule puts a lot of wear and tear on your ass,” Allman says. With 
their fan base growing steadily by word of mouth, the Allmans decided that they needed to 
capitalize on their concert success. 

“We simply realized that we were a better live band than studio outfit because we were 
always ready to experiment—offstage as well as on, I might add,” Allman says. “And the 
audience was a big part of what we did up there, which is something that couldn't be du- 
plicated in a studio.” 

Once the decision to record live was made, the choice of venue was easy. Promoter Bill 
Graham was an early and important supporter of the Allmans, having repeatedly booked 
the band in his bicoastal rock emporiums, the Fillmores East (New York) and West (San 
Francisco). (To this day, New York remains the ABB’s most supportive audience.) In those 
dark ages of rock promotion, the Fillmores were the only venues run in a consistently pro- 
fessional manner. 

“New York crowds have always been great,” says Betts. “But what made the Fillmore а 
special place was Bill Graham. He was the best promoter rock has ever had, and you could 
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Duane performing at the 
Fillmore; (opposite) a rare 
color outtake from the 
cover photo session 


feel his influence in every single little thing at the Fillmore" 

“He called a spade a spade, and not necessarily in a lov- 
ing way,” Allman adds. “Mr. Graham was a stern man, the 
most tell-it-like-it-is person I have ever met, and at first it 
was off-putting. But he was the most fair person, too, and 
after knowing him for while, you realized that this guy, un- 
like most ofthe other fuckers out there, was on the straight 
and narrow" 

To cut the album, the band was booked into the Fillmore 
for three nights—March 11, 12 and 13, 1971, as the middle act 
behind opener Elvin Bishop and headliner Johnny Win- 
ter. A mobile 16-track recording studio was parked on the 
street outside the theater, with Dowd and a small crew set 
up inside. Things went smoothly until the band unexpect- 
edly brought out sax player “Juicy” Carter and harmonica 
player Thom Doucette several songs into the first set. 

"One of the guys asked me how to mic the horn, and I 
thought he was joking,” Dowd recalls. “They started play- 
ingand the horn was leaking all over everything, rendering 
the songs unusable. I ran down at the break and grabbed 
Duane and said, ‘The horn has to go! and he went, ‘But he's 
right on, тап’ And I said, ‘Duane, trust me, this isn't the 
time to try this out’ He asked if the harp could stick around, 
and I said sure, because I knew it could be contained and 
wiped out if necessary.” 

Though it was actually wiped from a few tracks (no 
one can remember which), Doucette’s fine playing adds 
dimension to “You Don’t Love Me” and “Done Somebody 
Wrong.” Each night after playing, the band and Dowd 
would head uptown to the Atlantic Records studio and 
listen to playbacks of the night’s performance. “We would 
just grab some beers and sandwiches and go through the 
show,” Dowd says. “That way, the next night, they knew 
exactly what they had and which songs they didn't have to 
play again." 

By using material from the second and third nights, the 
‘group had-enough leftover material to fill more than half 
of its follow-up album, Eat a Peach, including the epic, 33- 


minute “Mountain Jam,” which was actually performed 
directly after Fillmore's 23-minute “Whipping Post.” 

“We just felt like we could play all night, and sometimes 
we did,” Betts recalls. “We could really hit the note. There’s 
not a single fix on Fillmore. Everything you hear there is 
how we played it.” 

A few months after cutting the album, the band mem- 
bers were in Capricorn Records’ Macon, Georgia, studio 
laying tracks when they were informed that the live album 
was done and cover art had to be selected immediately. 

“We wanted to come up with a cover because, left to 
their own devices, the people at Atlantic did horrible 
things,” Allman recalls. “I mean, these were the people 
who superimposed a picture of Sam and Dave onto a turtle 
[for the cover of the soul duo’s album Hold On I’m Coming]! 
We wanted to make sure that the cover was as meat-and- 
potatoes as the band, so someone said, "Let's just take а 
damn picture and make it look like we're standing in the 
alley waiting to go onstage? " 

Photographer Jim Marshall arrived and snapped the 
group sitting on its road cases outside the Macon studio. 
On the back side of the album, the crew stood in the musi- 
cians' place, probably the first and last time roadies have 
ever been so prominently featured. 


als py 

“That was my brother's idea,” Allman explains. “The 
crew always played a special role in our band. It goes back 
to the very beginning when we lived off the disability 
checks of Red Dog and Twiggs [Lyndon, tour manager]. It 
was like, ‘Want a job? Got any money?’ Putting them in a 
damn picture was the least we could do” 

Just 90 days after recording the album and just before 
its release, the Allman Brothers Band played the Fillmore 
East's last show, having been personally selected by Gra- 
ham to be the hallowed venue's final band. It must have 
seemed a bold, even wacky, move to many. But just weeks 
after the club shut its doors for good, At Fillmore East 
came out, forever linking the band and the club inthe pop 
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culture pantheon. Yet, the recording was almost never 
released in its extended, double-album form. 

“Atlantic/Atco rejected the idea of releasing a double 
live album,” Walden recalls. “[Atlantic executive] Jerry 
Wexler thought it was ridiculous to preserve all these 
jams. But we explained to them that the Allman Brothers 
were the people’s band, that playing was what they were 
all about, not recording, that a phonograph record was 
confining for a group like this.” 

Walden won out and was proven right when the 
record 一 “people priced” at three dollars below standard 
list price for a double album—slowly became a hit, and the 
Allman Brothers became the most heralded band in the 
nation. Rolling Stone proclaimed the Allmans “the best 
damn rock and roll band” in the country, and by fall, Fill- 
more was the Allman Brothers Band’s first Gold album. 

“All of a sudden, here comes fame and fortune,” re- 
calls Allman. “In a three- or four-week period, we went 
from rags to riches—from living on a three-dollar-a-day 
per diem to ‘Get anything you want, boys.’ But we didn’t 
enjoy it for long. A lot of the initial impact of the joy 
was absent because of the heavy tragedy that happened 
to my brother. We worked so hard so long to get there, 
then, bam, he was gone.” 


Duane Allman was killed in a motorcycle crash on October 29, 1971, in Macon, while on 
abreak from recording Eat a Peach. One month shy of his 25th birthday, he lived to see the 
band’s breakthrough coming but was not able to fully experience it. 

“At the time, I thought, Shit, my brother really got shortchanged, because he never 
quite got to see what he had accomplished,” Allman says. “I felt that way for years, 
but I’ve slowly come to realize that he left a hell of a legacy for dying at the age of 
24 years old. And a lot of it has to do with the Fillmore album. I still listen to it and 
I marvel at how fresh his licks are and how great his tone is. That boy was one of a 
kind, man, just like Oakley was. [Bassist Berry Oakley died in a motorcycle accident 
ayear after Duane Allman.] The chance that all six of us would meet up and form a 


band is; like, unbelievable.” 


‘Alimian-pauses for a second to exhale a long breath and let out a little chuckle. 
“Ifyou-want to hear what I’m talking about, go get you that album.” 
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In a rollicking, rowdy roundtable interview 
from the fall of 1992, lifelong southern rock fan 
ZAKK WYLDE pays homage to Lynyrd Skynyrd's . 
GARY ROSSINGTON and ED KING. 


YNYRD SKYNYRD MADE ME WANT TO PLAY GUITAR,” Zakk Wylde says. 
“They were a sheer guitar hurricane.” 

While these sentiments may sound a bit strange coming from a man 
who is far more associated with “War Pigs” than “Free Bird,” Zakk has 
always been a Skynyrd fanatic. He even dubbed the band with which he 
plays during Ozzy Osbourne’s infrequent touring breaks “Lynyrd Skyn- 
head.” And if the Skynyrd influence isn’t readily apparent in Zakk’s playing 
with Ozzy, it practically leaps from the speakers when he proudly pulls a 
Skynhead demo tape from the pocket of his suede jacket and pops it in my 
car’s tape deck. 

We're on our way to Philadelphia’s Four Seasons hotel to meet with 

Skynyrd's Ed King and Gary Rossington, and Zakk can barely contain his excitement. 
At the hotel the still-manic Zakk launches into a series of hilarious imitations of every- 
one from Ozzy to Rossington. He flips through Lynyrd Skynyrd, a three-CD boxed set, 
briefly examines the list of questions I've prepared and comically affects the persona of 
a jaded rock journalist/interviewer. He's a three-ring circus all by himself—until King 
and Rossington walk through the door. 

Zakk shakes hands, then sits quietly as King hoists his Paul Reed Smith Custom 
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and demonstrates the "real way" to play *Sweet Home Alabama." He shakes his head 
in amazement when King shows him the sea shells he uses for guitar picks. He grins 
shyly as the imposing Rossington teases him about his youth. Zakk is star-struck—and 
with good reason. Lynyrd Skynyrd are, quite simply, one of the greatest, most influen- 
tial rock bands ever. They were the most critically y success- 
ful—and hardest rocking—of the Allman Brothers-influenced Seventies southern rock 
bands. With fierce regional pride, the Jacksonville, Florida, natives always evinced 
tremendous creativity and originality, mixing Allmans-esque guitar harmonies with 
crunchy, Stones-influenced rhythms and Cream-style distorted guitars. At the heart of 
the band’s sound were the amazing guitar army of Rossington, King and Allen Collins 
and the forceful presence of vocalist Ronnie Van Zant, who combined a country voice 
with a heavy metal swagger. 

And while some of their southern rock peers took the boogie ethic to excess 
Skynyrd never did, in large part because they knew how to write great songs. Almost 
every Skynyrd album featured an instant cla “Free Bird,” “Sweet Home Alabama,” 
“You Got That Right,” “What’s Your Name” and others. All remain radio staples. 

Skynyrd suffered a dry spell, beginning in 1975, around the time King left the band. 
It lasted until they added guitarist Steve Gaines and recorded the landmark live album 
One More from the Road. Gaines, a gifted and wide-ranging guitarist and songwriter, 
infused the band with new energy and inspired some of Rossington and Collins’ finest 
fretwork. Next came 1977’s Street Survivors, easily their best, most consistent album. 
But before Lynyrd Skynyrd could reap the fruits of their second coming, their charter 
plane crashed into a Mississippi swamp, killing Van Zant and Gaines and seriously 
injuring the other band members. 

A decade later, Lynyrd Skynyrd reformed for a tribute tour, with Johnnie Van Zant, 
Ronnie’s brother, taking over as vocalist. But even as they defied the odds in coming 
back, tragedy again struck the band when Collins died. Still, they pressed on, with 
King returning and longtime associate Randall Hall joining as third guitarist. Lynyrd 
Skynyrd 1991 was a solid, if unspectacular, album, paving the way for The Last Rebel. 

A much more ambitious and confident project than its predecessor, The Last Rebel is 
testament to Lynyrd Skynyrd's complete rejuvenation. 

As а Skynyrd junkie, Zakk knows all this. In fact, maybe he knows it all too wellsAs 
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we settle down to begin the interview, the cocky rock 
star becomes the humble 25-year-old guitarist meeting 
his heroes. 

JITAR WORLD One of Lynyrd Skynyrd's trademarks is 
that, even with three guitarists, you could always tell 
who was playing what parts. In large part that was be- 
cause you each played different guitars. Gary, you played 
a Les Paul, Allen played a Firebird, and Ed a Strat. Did 
you ever get together and work that out? 

ED KING No. I was the only one who switched for that 
reason. If I had played a Gibson, I would have sounded 
too much like them. I always hated Strats because 
they're harder to play, and I had always been a Gibson 
man, but I made the switch and adjusted pretty quickly. 
Of course, now I play a Paul Reed Smith, which I think 
has the best of both worlds. 

GARY ROSSINGTON I’ve played a Les Paul since the day I 
bought this baby [holds up his ’59 Sunburst]. 

ZAKK WYLDE Did Allen always play a Firebird? 

ROSSINGTON Pretty much. He played a Melody Maker 
and an SG in the beginning, but he liked the Firebird 
because it looked different from our guitars and the SG's 
neck was too skinny—he had these big, ol’ long fingers. 
There are a lot of great new guitars out there now, but 
they're too easy to play. I need to pull the strings to get 
the right feel out of it. People don't pull strings no more; 
they use the bar, instead. 

KING We came up in a completely different guitar age. 
Ifa pickup went out, there were no replacements, which 
is something you probably can't relate to, Zakk. In 1968 
Iboughta 1955 Les Paul—a great guitar—and when the 


Rossington, Wylde and King 


pickups finally went I sold the guitar for scrap. 

ROSSINGTON And if something fucked up on my '59 Les 
Paul, I had to find the original parts out of another guitar 
to replace it. 

WYLDE Nowadays they can take a picture of the inside 
of a guitar and make an exact replica—right down to 
exactly where the wires connect, where the cavities are 
and everything. 

ROSSINGTON When we were in Japan, I was offered 
30 grand for my '59 so they could do that. I laughed at 
them. The thing's not an investment—it’s part of my arm. 

GW Ed, you joined Lynyrd Skynyrd as a bassist. Had 
you played a lot of bass prior to joining the band? 

KING Bass is my primary instrument, but back then, 

I wasn't the greatest bass player because I was trying 

to adapt to their music. The day before I switched to 
guitar, Ronnie came over, put his arm around me, and 
said, “Ed, you really are the worst bass player I've ever 
played with." And I couldn't disagree with him. [laughs] 
Getting Leon back and moving me over to guitar, so 
that Gary and Allen didn't have to overdub to get all the 
guitar parts we wanted, gave us a real boost. We wrote 
“Sweet Home Alabama" the first day Leon returned and 
I moved to guitar. 

WYLDE Leon's an amazing bass player, and he does a 
great job of staying out of the way of the three guitars. 

KING Actually, Leon plays bass like a guitar. While we 
were recording the new album, I had to double one of 
his bass parts on a six-string bass—and I suddenly real- 
ized how great his part was. He's a genius, and any part 
he plays makes a statement. Just listen to the bass line. 
on "That Smell"—it's amazing. So the first time I. heard 


Leon play bass, I wasn't really interested in playing bass anymore. 

WYLDE He plays bass more like an upright player. 

ROSSINGTON That's because of the plane crash. His arm is set in a certain position, 
and that's how he has to play. After the crash he had to go to therapy and lift five- 
pound hand weights all day for a long time to strengthen it. Today, if he shakes your 
hand, he crushes it. [laughs] 

Gw Gary, I understand you had a steel bar put in your left arm as a result of the 
crash. Did you have to change your playing style at all afterward? 

ROSSINGTON Not really—I just had to get used to constant, day-in, day-out pain. 
[laughs] Actually, we've been playing a lot of outdoor ampitheaters, and with the bar 
in my arm, I can always tell when it's going to rain. 

Gw After the success of “Sweet Home Alabama,” Skynyrd really started being la- 
beled as a "southern rock" band. How did you feel about that? 

ROSSINGTON We had always considered ourselves just a band from the South, not 
really a southern rock band. But everyone needs to put labels on everything, so we 
just went with it. 

WYLDE Better than being called disco, man. [laughs] 

ROSSINGTON Yeah, and back then, you were either southern rock or disco. 

KING But it really doesn't do us any good now. I don't think the term fits us. 

ROSSINGTON It's always been sort of a vague term anyhow. When the southern rock 
scene started, Charlie Daniels was real big and that was more of a country band, the 
Allmans were more of a jam band and Marshall Tucker was country... 

KING ...And Ronnie was really a country singer in a rock and roll band. 

ROSSINGTON We were influenced by Cream, the Yardbirds, the Animals, the Stones 
and the Beatles. We took that and mixed it with our own styles, which I guess were 
largely shaped by being southern. But we never really thought about it. 

GW Ed, did your being from Los Angeles create any problems when you joined 
the band, since everyone else was from the South, and had been together since early 
childhood? 

KING Musically, there was no problem—but it was a different culture, and that took 
some time getting used to. 

WYLDE Where did you guys meet? 

KING I was playing in a band, and Lynyrd S 

Gw Was your band Strawberry Alarm Cloc 

KING I’m afraid so. 

ROSSINGTON Don't say the "s" word around him! [laughs] 

KING I probably shouldn't be so bitter about it, but "Incense and Peppermints" was 
the first song I ever wrote. It went to No. 1, and I got ripped off. 

ROSSINGTON He got three cents for writing a song that you still hear today. We were 
all kids back then—we signed all our publishing away to 
managers and accountants. We don't see money today 
for “Sweet Home,” “Free Bird" or any of those songs. 

KING Everybody got screwed back then. 

WYLDE Ozzy told me that as long as the guys in Sab- 
bath got all the booze, blow and weed that they wanted, 
they were happy. 

KING No kidding. That's how we all were. That re- 
minds me of a cool story. When we first started out, we 
opened for Black Sabbath, and the audience threw cans, 
tomatoes—anything they could find—at us. We played 
four songs and left the stage to save our asses, and then 
Sabbath had all kinds of technical problems. It was an 
hour and a half before they went on, and the crowd 
went nuts. Sabbath finally hit the stage, blew out all their 
amps after two songs and walked off. It was insane. I 
don't think they understood that we had a different elec- 
trical system than they had in Europe, and just plugged 
in their British gear. I could tell you stories that would 
blow your mind from every day when we were on tour 
back then. 

WYLDE My old lady and I just had a little girl, and Ozzy 
said that if we wanted, the three of us could stay on his 
tour bus, where it's quiet. But then he said, “I swear, if 
you bring that southern rock shit on the bus, you're out 
of here!" [laughs] Man, I drive him crazy with all my 
southern rock. 

Gw What kind of music do the members of Lynyrd 
Skynyrd listen to? 

ROSSINGTON Lots of stuff that would probably shock 
people. Don't tell anyone, but we listen to a lot of classi- 
cal music. 

WYLDE Ozzy's a huge John Lennon fan. 

ROSSINGTON Oh yeah, us too—we listen to a lot of Beatles. 


nyrd opened for us on tour. 
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KING The other day, on the back of the bus, I listened to something great, a song by 
Mountain called “Never in My Life.” 

ROSSINGTON You know, one time I broke my finger in New York, and we still had to 
play a show. Mountain had broken up, and Leslie West came into town to fill in for 
me. We all flew in together, and Leslie had to have two fucking seatbelts. [laughs] We 
thought he was really cool, but we had to laugh at that. After Ed left, Leslie was go- 
ing to become our third guitarist, but he wanted to call the band *Lynyrd Skynyrd and 
E West,” and we just said, “Fuck you.” 

/ Then Steve Gaines joined, and he just seemed to energize the band. 

ROSSINGTON He was a phenomenal player. His sister, Cassie, was one of our backup 
singers, and she asked if he could jam with us. I said, “Fuck, no. Nobody jams with 
us!" But she convinced us to give him a shot. So he joined us onstage one night, with 
no rehearsal or anything, and as soon as he started playing Allen and I looked at each 
other and our jaws dropped. We offered him the job, and he quit his band that night 
and joined the next day. He could play anything—chicken pickin’, country, blues, hard 
rock. Allen and I both just jump-started our playing with him onstage. His death was a 
tremendous loss to the guitar world. 

WYLDE Man, the next guy who joins Skynyrd will probably fear for his life. You guys 
have been fuckin' brutalized! 

ROSSINGTON In the plane crash, I broke just about every bone in my body, and Ed just 
smashed his finger a few months ago. 

WYLDE I heard stories that you guys used to brawl all the time. 

KING № 000, not us. [laughs] 

WYLDE Ozzy once told me about a show you guys did with Sabbath. “All I remem- 
ber,” he said, “was that the guitar player came out with a bandage on his hand, and the 
singer came out with a bandage on his head, and they were hugging each other goin’, 
‘I’m sorry, brother—I love you, man: " 

ROSSINGTON [laughs] Yeah, we used to do that stuff, but we're too old to now. When 
we started out, we'd play clubs where people would mess with us just because we had 
long hair. And we'd just “Fuck you,” and fight. 

KING Things were rough back then. There were places in Florida where we had to 
ride crouched down in the back seat to hide from the cops, because they'd throw your 
ass in jail just because they didn’t like the way you looked. 

GW Do you think the general tensions of the South came out in your music? 
ROSSINGTON Yeah, I guess so. The way that we lived came out in our instruments,our 
singing and our songwriting. I remember on one of our first records, our engineer said-that 

we always looked really mad when we played. We weren't always mad, but we/learnedto 
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play hard and mean. 

Gw Skynyrd is primarily known for its rockers, but the 
band has always done such subtle songs as “Tuesday’s 
Gone” and “Simple Man. 

KING When we were just about done cutting the 
first album, we played “Simple Man” for [producer] Al 
Kooper, and he said, “You guys are not gonna record that 
song.” So Ronnie took Kooper out to the parking lot, 
opened the door to Kooper’s Bentley, and said, “Get in.” 
Kooper’s sittin’ there behind the wheel, and Ronnie shut 
the door and said, “When we're done cuttin’ it, we'll call 
you.” We cut the whole tune without him. When a band 
knows what it wants to do, it has to go with its heart and 
not listen to people on the outside. 

ROSSINGTON And we've always liked doing the pretty 
songs. I mean, we grew up on the Beatles. 

WYLDE You can’t always sound pissed-off. 

ROSSINGTON Yeah. Sometimes you just have to light a 
joint, sit back and write something pretty. 

Gw Actually, some of your most intense, sad songs— 
“All I Can Do Is Write About It,” “Am I Losin'?"— 
slow and pretty. 

ROSSINGTON That's true. I'm real proud of "All I Can 
Do,” which was a song about ecology even before there 
was recycling. It told people to be careful, quit building 
things and leave some trees. 

GW Did that song reflect feelings you guys had about 
the South becoming less rural? 

ROSSINGTON Nah, we weren't that heavy, man. Some- 
times we didn't even know what we were writing. In 
fact, the only reason we first started writing songs was 
because we ran out of songs to copy! 

KING We never really thought about things like that. 
Ronnie would always say that there was no method to 
his madness. 

WYtDE Your boxed set includes the original version 
of *FreeBird,” which doesn't have the extended ending. 
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How did you come up with the song's concluding jam? 

ROSSINGTON ТЕ was a slow song, and it ended too early. 
We were doing four sets a night, and Ronnie said we 
needed to make the song longer, because we didn't have 
enough material and were trying not to do any covers. 
Each night the song got a little longer, but Ronnie always 
said to make it longer. Finally it was 10 minutes long. 

KING MCA said we couldn't put a 10-minute song on 
an album, because nobody would play it. Of course, that 
was the song everyone gravitated toward! 

WYLDE Did you ever imagine that 20 years down the 
line “Free Bird” would still be played constantly on the 
radio? 

ROSSINGTON Believe me, that was beyond our wildest 
dreams. 

KING But I knew "Sweet Home" was a classic the min- 
ute we wrote it. The same goes for “Saturday Night Spe- 
cial.” I played Ronnie this riff one day in rehearsal, and 


Man, the next 
guy who joins 
Skynyrd will 
probably fear 
for his life. 
You guys 
have heen 
brutalized.” 


—WYLDE 


he just nodded. Ronnie never wrote down or recorded anything. So the next day I was 
bummed because the groove was lost, but Ronnie called me over and sang a song in my 
ear based on that lost riff—and it was “Saturday Night Special.” 

ROSSINGTON Ronnie felt that if you had to write something down, it wasn't worth 
remembering. Hell, I wish we had recorded all those early songs, because we'd have а 
lot more material now. [laughs] 

WYLDE If it's a good idea, it'll always come back to you. 

KING Well...Gary, before I ever played a gig with you guys, we rehearsed for four 
weeks, and wrote a song each day—most of which are now lost. And that's a damn 
shame. 

WYLDE What was cool about those days, was that every band sounded different. 
You had Skynyrd, Jethro Tull, Deep Purple, Led Zeppelin, Black Sabbath—and no one 
sounded like the others. 

KING Yeah, but 100-watt amps had just been invented, so it was easy to be different. 
[laughs] None of us knew what we were doing. 

WYLDE Ozzy says that nowadays, all you have to do to get a record deal is grow your 
hair long—but back then, only the good bands made it. 

ROSSINGTON You can watch MTV and close your eyes, and you probably won't be 
able to tell one band from the other. All these rock bands sound the same, and all 
these guitarists are just jerkin' off. I love Eddie Van Halen—he's so good he's a freak of 
nature—but once you've heard him play one song you've heard just about every fuckin’ 
note there is to play. What's left? 

WYLDE I didn't get hooked on the whole Van Halen thing, because everyone I hung 
around with was older and listened to Skynyrd, the Allmans, Marshall Tucker, Charlie 
Daniels. And I'm only 25. 

ROSSINGTON Shit, I got scars that are older than you! [laughs] 

KING Who else did you get weaned on? 

WYLDE Frank Marino, Jimi Hendrix and Tony Iommi. Then I got into country, and, 
to me, that's the hardest thing to play. 

KING Flatpicking? Absolutely. You know, I went to a guitar show in Dallas last spring 
and jammed with Tom Keifer of Cinderella I don't know where his roots are, but he. 
is one hell of a blues player. Gary actually wrote a few songs with him that areón The 
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Last Rebel. 

WYLDE One time I was at the Hammersmith Odeon in 
London with Cinderella, and Tom asked if I wanted to 
play “Sweet Home Alabama.” I was half-crocked, and 
walked up to the front of the stage and fell right into the 
orchestra pit! [laughs] 1 was using Eric Brittingham's 
[Cinderella bassist] goldtop, and it fell right on top of 
me. I tore up the cartilage in my knee, but the guitar was 
fine—and still in tune. 

KING Cinderella often close their shows with “Sweet 
Home,” and one time I said to Tom, “РИ bet you a dollar- 
damn-fifty that you can't play the chorus the right way.” 
He said, “Sure I can,” and started playing it and it was 
wrong. There is one little thing in the chorus that abso- 
lutely makes it—and nobody plays it correctly. I think it's 
those kinds of things that have kept Skynyrd alive—the 
little things you only notice after you light up a joint. 

WYLDE When do you think the whole southern thing 


started dying? 

KING When Molly Hatchet came out. [laughs] I 
mean it. 

WYLDE What's your impression of the Allman 
Brothers? 

KING The Allmans were the founding fathers of the 
southern rock thing, and if it wasn’t for Duane Allman, 
none of us would be here today. Duane paved the way. 
He was the greatest ever. 

Gw And he died when he was 24. It’s mindboggling to 
think of how much he had accomplished, and what he 
could have done. 

KING He was the best, and I don’t think he could have 
gotten any better; I think he died at the apex of his ca- 
reer. He had already absolutely mastered slide-playing. I 
saw him play on October 9th and 12th, 1971, and he was 
dead on the 29th. I went to see Jeff Beck that night, and 
when I was driving home, all I heard on the radio was, 
“...Allman was considered the top contemporary guitar- 
ist of his day.” I just pulled over and cried for an hour—it 
was all I needed to hear to know that he was dead. 

ROSSINGTON Duane was almost like a god. I remember 
one time they were playin’ a free show on a Jacksonville 
ball field. Duane pulled up in his old white Cadillac about 
a half-hour late; the whole band was already playing. He 
ran up and grabbed his guitar. It was tuned to standard, so 
right at full volume he tuned down to open D, pulled out 
his slide and just took over. It was mesmerizing. Allen and 
Fused to be the first ones there, hours before the show— 
so hard-to describe the impact it had on us as young gui- 
tafists to stand there and see that guy play. 

_ Gw Has Lynyrd Skynyrd's approach to recording 


changed since the early days? 

ROSSINGTON We didn't change the way we 
write, play or record on our new album. We 
still just plug in and do it, with no effects or 
gimmicks, and we still record everything ana- 
log, then mix it digitally. This is a live band, 
and we still record that way. 

WYLDE The sound you guys got on your early 
albums was a lot thicker than most bands get 
today using digital equipment. Ozzy tells me 
the same thing about the early Black Sabbath 
records. 

KING Digital is too brittle. 

WYLDE So the whole band still plays at the 
same time? 

ROSSINGTON Yeah. I played half my solos 
while recording the basic track. It gives you 
a better feel when you're playing along with 
the band and feeding off each other, instead of 
using headphones. 

WYLDE I can't handle the sound of head- 
phones. I just go into the control room and 
listen to the speakers, and it sounds huge. 

ROSSINGTON I hate recording. It makes you 
think about what you're playing, and I hate to 
think—it kills some of the magic. 

WYLDE I dig it. You can do anything in 
there— it's like painting a picture. 

ROSSINGTON But we need to play together. 
Everyone has to paint the same picture at the 
same time, which is what we do onstage. 

WYLDE So what happens when you guys fuck 
up your guitar tracks while recording—do you 
use the scratch track? 


ROSSINGTON What do you mean? We never 
fuck up! [laughs] No, well just go back and fix 
that part, and if there's any leakage, we'll just 
go around it. 

WYLDE Randall Hall's a great player—and 
he’d have to be to play guitar with you guys. 
How’s he fitting in with the band? 

KING Great. His forte is solos. 

ROSSINGTON He's so good, it pisses me off. 
He's got the same frets, same strings and same 
notes, and he comes up with shit that never oc- 
curred to me. He’ll do something that’s wrong, 
but it sounds right. 

KING Randall comes up with notes that 
aren’t there. He’s the only one of us who can 
play 32nd notes—in a blues context. If I tried 
to do that, I'd sound like an idiot. 

Gw It’s amazing that you guys have been 
able to regenerate yourselves and continue 
making albums and being a musical force. 

ROSSINGTON You know, it is amazing. After 
the plane crash, I honestly thought that we'd 
never play together again as Lynyrd Skynyrd. 
Then, 10 years after the crash, we did a tour 
which was just supposed to be a one-time only 
tribute to the band and our music. Everywhere 
we went, the reception was tremendous; we 
saw people with their kids—and they both 
knew the songs. They were singing along, 
cryin' to some songs, and just generally having 
a damn good time. That was really touching, 
so we decided to try to keep it going. It's a 
real honor to see that people still care about 
Skynyrd. 
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Guitarist GARY ROSSINGTON explains the origins of some of 
LYNYRD SKYNYRD's—and rock's—hnest moments. 
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уга ever wrote 一 penned when singer Ronnie Van Zant and guitarists 
Allen Collins and Gary Rossington were still in their teens. 

Like virtually all of their material, “Free Bird” was written as a collaboration be- 
tween Van Zant andone the group's gui his loose but consistent formula 
served Skynyrd extremely well, producing classic songs which quickly made them one 
of the nation’s most popular bands. By 1975, however, when third guitarist Ed King 
left the group suffering from burnout, Skynyrd had fallen into a bit of a creative rut, 
as reflected by Gimme Back My Bullets, an-unusually flaccid affair. But before anybody 
could write their epitaph, they added guitarist Steve Gaines, whose songwriting and 
phenomenal playing infused them with a new energy. The rejuvenated band shines on 
1976's live One Моге for the Road and the following y s Street Survivors. The latter i 
one of the best-arranged and played guitar albums in rock histo: 

Tragically, before the group could reap the fruits of this rebirth, their chartered 
plane crashed into a Mississippi swamp on October 20, 1977, killing three members— 
including Gaines and Van Zant—seriously injuring everyone else and seemingly for- 
ever putting an end to the group. 

A decade later, the surviving members of the group got together for a “Tribute” 
tour with Van Zant's brother, Johnnie, taking over as vocalist. Enthusiastic audience 
response led to a full-time reunion, which has produced numerous albums, most re- 
cently 2003's Vicious Cycle (Sanctuary). Here, Rossington recalls the origins of some of 
the band’s best-loved tunes. 
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"FREE BIRD" 


pronounced 'léh-'nérd 'skin-'nérd (1973) 
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“ALLEN HAD THE CHORDS for the beginning part for 
two full years. We were just beginning to write—that 
was actually one of the first songs we ever completed— 
and Ronnie kept saying that there were too many chords 
so he couldn't find a melody for it. He thought that he 
had to change with every chord change. We kept asking 
him to write something to these chords, and he kept tell- 
ing us to forget about it! 

“Then one day we were at rehearsal and Allen started 
playing those chords, and Ronnie said, "Those are pretty. 
Play them again. Allen played it again, and Ronnie sai 
‘Okay, I got it” And he wrote the ly n three or four 
minutes—the whole damned thing! He came up with a 
lot of stuff that way, and he never wrote anything down. 
His motto was, If you can't remember it, it's not worth 
remembering. 

"So we started playing it in clubs, but it was just the 
slow part. Then Ronnie said, *Why don't you do some- 
thing at the end of that so I can take a break for a few 
minutes. So I came up with those three 
chords at the end, and Allen played over 
them, then I soloed and then he soloed. 

It all evolved out of a jam one night. So 
we started playing it that way, but Ronnie 

ying, 'It's not long enough. Make 

er; because we were playing three 
or four sets a night, and he was looking to 
fill it up. Then one of our roadies told us 
we should check out this piano part that 
another roadie, Billy Powell, had come up 
with as an intro for the song. We did—and 
he went from being a roadie to a member 
right then. 

*Everybody told us that we were 
crazy to put the song on our first album, 
because it was too long. Our record com- 
pany begged us not to include it. And 
when it first came out, they did all kind of 
awful edits until it got big enough where 
it didn't matter any more. It humbles us 
to think that it's been played so much— 
and it's still played. But it's not magic; it's 
still just a song to us.” 


“GIMME THREE STEPS" 


pronounced 'léh-'nérd 'skin-'nérd 

(1973) 
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“THIS IS ANOTHER TRUE STORY. Ronnie 

went into a bar to look for someone, and 

me and Allen were too young to get in, 

so were waiting for him outside. And we 

were waiting and waiting. Then he came 

running out with a big ol’ guy chasing 

him, yelling. He had started dancing with this chick, and 
this guy came in and was going to beat him up. Ronnie 
said, Just give me three steps and I'm gone? The guy had 
a gun and he was a redneck and he was drunk—a nasty 
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combination of things—and Ronnie said, 'If you're going 
to shoot me, it's going to be in the ass or in the elbow’ 
And he took off like a bat out of hell. 

“We got in the car and split, and he told us what hap- 
pened, and we were laughing, and we kind of wrote the 
song right there, drove over to Allen's house, got his 
guitar and finished it. 

"The more wild experiences you have, the better 
songs you can write. I’m not necessarily proud of every- 
thing we ever did, but that's just the truth. We always 
just considered ourselves a working-man's band and 
thought every song should tell a story that people could 
relate to. When we finish a song, you know what it's 
about, whereas some groups have songs you may dig but 
not understand. I think that's why our songs have lasted 
as long as they have.” 
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"SWEET HOME ALABAMA” 


Second Helping (1974) 
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“1 CAME UP WITH THE banjo/steel guitar part—it's just a 
fingerpicked D, C, G progression—and the 
little opening riff, which I kept playing 
over and over again. Ronnie started writing 
lyrics at rehearsal one day and saying, *Play 
that again. Play that again’ And after about 
an hour he had all the words. Then Ed 
[King] took it home and put in all the little 
fills and licks and arranged it. 

“It was basically a joke song. We used 
to travel through Alabama a lot and get 
onto back roads and just marvel at how 
pretty it was and how nice the people 
were. And Neil Young was, and still is, 
one our favorite artists, so when he came 
out with ‘Southern Man’ and ‘Alabama, 
criticizing the South, we said, ‘Well, 
what does he know? He's from Canada" 
So we threw that line about him in there. 
We were told by some people to take out 
the parts about Neil Young and [former 
Alabama governor] George Wallace, but 
we said, ‘Hey it's just a song, and we're 
going to record it the way we wrote it." 

“Most of our songs come through us. 
It either happens real quick or it doesn't 
happen at all. Actually, Ronnie wrote 
most of his lyrics either driving around 
Jacksonville checking out different 
neighborhoods—especially poor ones, 
black and white—or in the shower. You 
know how people sing in the shower? 
Well, Ronnie did that, but he made up 
songs—melody, verse, chorus, bridge and 
all. Many times when we were on the 
road, he’d end up running into my room 
with a towel around his waist, dripping 

wet) saying, ‘Check this out. Write some music to that 
2 So I'd try to write a few chords to get a rough 
idéa-of where the song was going, then either Allen ог 
<Ed РУШ go back and finish the song.” 


"CALL ME THE BREEZE" 


Second Helping (1974) 

thd 

“WE ALWAYS LIKED J.J. Cale, and we heard 
‘Breeze’ one night sitting around the house and 
Ronnie said, ‘Let’s do that!’ But it didn’t work the 
way he did it—a real straight shuffle—so I wrote 
the arrangement, which was completely different. 
If we had changed the lyrics, it would have been a 
completely different song. We did the same thing to 
Merle Haggard’s ‘Honky Tonk Night Time Man: " 


"CROSSROADS" 


One More for the Road (1976) 

ГГТ: 

“WE DID THAT AS A tribute to Cream, one of our all-time 
favorite bands. We saw them on their farewell tour and 
they completely blew our minds, so we made this a regular 
part of our set. In fact, it was our encore for years, until 
'Free Bird' became so big that we basically had to do that 
last. By the time we recorded the live album, it had been 
such a part of our set for so long that we felt we had to 
include it. Also, our producer, Tom Dowd, engineered the 
Cream version and he told us the story about how it came 
together, and that really inspired us to want to re-record it." 


“I KNOW A LITTLE" and 
"YOU GOT THAT RIGHT” 


Street Survivors (1977) 
o ko o o 
*I THINK THESE TWO SONGS sum up what Steve Gaines 
meant to the band. He wrote both of them and sang ‘You 
Got That Right’ as a duet with Ronnie. He was a great 
songwriter and singer and an incredible guitarist. I’ve 
never heard anybody, including any of us, play the pick- 
ing he did on ‘I Know a Little’ quite right. Steve had a lot 
to do with the writing and arrangements throughout this 
album, and his playing was so good it really inspired us. 
When he joined, we were kind of in a lull. We were still 
doing well—selling a lot of tickets and records—but the 
music was getting a little boring to us. We needed a little 
spark of inspiration, and Steve provided it. We started get- 
ting together and jamming at night. It put us back in the 
frame of mind we had at the beginning. 

“Steve was so good, he was a freak of nature. He 
piss us off because he could do so many things that 


hotel room, he had his black Les Paul on. He'd or- 
der room service and eat with his guitar on. He’d 
sit around and talk and not play it for an hour, but 
it would be strapped on. He'd watch TV with it on, 
play it during commercials, then stop. It was like 
his third arm.” 


“HONKY TONK 
NIGHT TIME MAN” 


Street Survivors (1977) 
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“THIS IS А MERLE HAGGARD song, which 
we did to show our love for him and for country 
music in general. Steve played an incredible 
solo here also, and it was a live first take. We 
only knew that it was a G progression and he 
went out and played a mind-boggling solo. He 
didn’t even hardly know the song, but he played 
the shit out of it. We were standing in the con- 
trol room with our jaws dropped, and after he 
finished playing, he strolled in and said, ‘How’d 
I do?’ We told him to go home and call it a day, 
because we knew it couldn’t get any better.” 
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"WHAT'S YOUR NAME" 


Street Survivors (1977) 
thee 
“ME AND RONNIE WERE JUST sitting in a hotel 
room one night, and I had those chords, which I had 
just written that day. And he right off the bat started 
singing. The original lyrics were, ‘It’s eight o’clock, and, 
boy, is it time to go’ Ronnie had just gotten an itinerary 
from his brother Donnie, who was in .38 Special, and 
their first stop was Boise, Idaho. So Ronnie changed 
the first line to ‘It’s eight o'clock in Boise, Idaho; which 
immediately made it a real on-the-road sor 

"But it's all basically a true story. One of our road crew 
got in a fight at a bar with one of the hotel guests and they 
kicked us out, and we said we'd leave if they'd send a bottle 
of champagne to our room. It's just about being young and 
free—21 and unmarried. We'd go to a town and meet a chick, 
then forget her name. And when you'd come back to town, 
you'd say, ‘What was your name, honey?' " 
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“THE LAST REBEL” 

The Last Rebel (1993) 
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“THIS IS A VERY MOODY SONG. We had to really get in the 
mood to record it, then we just cut it live. I wrote the music 
and named it at my house in Wyoming. Then Johnnie and 
Michael Lunn and Robert Johnson wrote the lyrics. The first 
verse is about a Civil War soldier, and the second verse is 
about me, they say. And the third verse is sort of about us— 
the last rebels, out on the road, still doing our thing. 

“Tt’s one of my favorite songs to do live, which is a 
good sign. It really holds up with our old material. When 
Isee it on our set list, I go, ‘All right” But we never get 
sick of playing any of our songs, because of the adrena- 
line we get from the audience's response.” # 
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As heard on FLIRTIN' WITH DISASTER (EPIC) 


Words and Music by Hlubek, Thomas, Brown (Molly Hatchet) Ж Transcribed by Andy Aledort and Jeff Perrin 
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4 Riff A 
> 


(Gtrs. 2 and 3) 


5 425 (79% 
НЕЕ E 
| HE Ib 


Сї. 4 & 5 enter second time 
Gtr. 5 (elec. w/light dist.) 


Gtr. 1 plays Riff A four times 
(see bar 1) 


Gtr. 4 (elec. w/light dist.) 
Gtrs. 2 and 3 


= %- i tp 9 qu 
9 EY DC XEM | PI Lt 
rs ji 05 Ж | E5 
Зы к : r. 1 plays Riff A1 (see next page) 
(8 = | 
1-2-ө» L2 = = 
3 
Ly? 
Gtr. 4 
= eens emman - РМ. 
— =o EU 9 z 
| | | T] 
тез ЕНЕ س‎ > 
| | mm С] mm = эң БЫ, СИ LL [eo qup bij 
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"FLIRTIN' WITH DISASTER" 


В) Verse (027, 1:43) 
(End half-time feel) 


1. I'm travelin' 
2. Speedin' down the fast 
13 * биз. 2 and 3 D5 cës A) РМ. Р.М. 

91—9 т = — == 3d = 2-4- геа 
в бо 一 4 (4 3 ق و و وو‎ (81 о — 

БЕК НЕН БЕН а L الل ا‎ LII L-—31 
* Gir. T buried in mix, doubles Gtrs. 2 and 3 simile 

Bass Bass Fig. 1 
€19—31——1— 8 83—8—— 8— 4 —] C43 —4— —4—— 


down the road ап I'm flirtin* with 
lane an' honey we're playin' from town to 


disaster 
town 


-2 2 zz =ске 0 


== == - к= 


| got the pedal to the floor ап my life is 
The boys an' | been burnin’ it up can't seem 


runnin’ faster 
to slow it down 


-3—3—5— 0} 9—9— 


ima a 一 2 一 ?一 0 一 2 | 


I'm outta money outta hope it looks like self-destruction 
| got the pedal to the floor our lives are runnin* faster 
Gtrs. 2 and 3 G5 A5 
23 РМ. РМ. РМ. РМ. РМ. 


Bass plays Bass Fig. 1 (see bar 15) 


Riff A1 (023) 
Gtr. 1 


E 


GUITAR LEGEND: 


"FLIRTIN' WITH DISASTER" 


Well how much тоге can we take with all of this corruption 
We got our sight set straight ahead but | ain't sure what we're after 

65 A , біт. 2 and 3 substitute Rhy. Fill 1 

Gtrs. 2 and 3 second time (see below) 
27 P.M. РМ. Р.М. РМ. = P.M. PM. PM. P.M. 
= 2 T => 
4 ч 4 
ф Го 0 4 3 


С | Pre-Chorus (0:49, 2:04, 4:08) (take both endings on each pre-chorus) 
1. We're  flirtin" with disaster y'all know what 1 mean 
| dont know about yourself or what you wanna be yeah 
2. We're flirtin' with disaster y'all damn sure know what | mean 
| доп“ know about yourself or what you plan to be yeah 
3. We're flirtin' with disaster babe y'all know what | mean 
| dont know about yourself or what you plan to be 
Bsus4 B Asus4 A B5 
Gtrs. 4 and 5 play Fill 6 on 3rd Pre-Chorus 
—" Е Не 3 n a E r 4 
© 4—5 ї (32-3 404745 3 dH ЕЕ Е = : — £ 


| 


Bass Fig. 2 


нек 71 


(repeat previous two bars) 


і dd y 


— ане 


And the way we run our lives it makes 

You know the way we run our lives it makes 
You know the way we run our lives it makes 
Bsus4 B Asus4 


Сиз. 2 and 3 


no sense to me 
no sense to me 
no sense to me 

A B5 


i 


BIER im 


Bass plays Bass Fig. 2 twice (see bar 31) 


LE ш 


二 — 


2. 
But when we gamble with our time we choose our destiny 
Bsus4 B Asus4 A B5 B5 
Gtrs. 2 and 3 

43 — 2 

= = Ht 

= I 

9 = s= ше 
9 一 9 4 一 5 
7 
D x] 


Fill 6 (408) 
биз. 5 and 6 
B5 


(722 отав LEGENDS 


= 


D| Chorus (1:10, 2:25, 4:29) 


1. I'm travelin* 
2. Yeah I'm travelin' 
з. Yeah I'm travelin* 


"FLIRTIN' WITH DISASTER" 


down that lonesome road 
down that lonesome road 
down this lonesome road 
AS B5 


Gtr. 4 plays ЕШ 1 first time (see below) 
Gtr. 4 plays Fill 3 second time (see below) 
Gtr. 4 plays Fill 7 third time (see below) 


ЕНСЕ 


659--5--0--5--4-2 0 一 [ce0 盖 0 一 0 一 0 一 0 0--2-62>-2--2- -2 2—2—4—5—] 
| c-r Ll ӘЛЕ LLL LII 
Feel like I'm draggin' a heavy load 
Feel like I'm draggin’ a heavy load 


draggin' a heavy load 


Fill (1:22) 
Gtr.4 


ЕЕ 


Fill 3 (2:26) 
Gtr. 4 


Fill 4 (2:37) 
Gtr.4 
05 


(let ring next 
Jour bars) 


T 
10 


ác 


Fill 7 (4:31) 
Gtr.4 


E 
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"FLIRTIN' WITH DISASTER" 
3rd time, skip ahead to |J 
turn my head away 
head away 


I've tried to 
to turn my 
Gtr. 4 plays Fill 2 first time (see previous page) 


Yet 
Though! try 
try to turn 
Gtr. 4 plays Fill 4 second time (see previous page) 
BS 


Though 1 


т 


2па time, skip ahead to 


most every day 
everyday 


Feel about the same 
I'm flirtin’ with disaster 


E| (1:29) 
Half-time Feel 
05 


*Gtrs. 2 and 3 


Gir. 1 


В] Verse 


=== - s. - I o 
— ra 9— (131 二 = 2 
ТК? — (f о $ (999 9 542 -0 
CCO НЕ ا‎ 
7 一 7 一 7-7-7 [C-T—1—848» 88-4 аза а 5420 
O a a ig EEEE 


%74 2 GUITAR LEGENDS 


"FLIRTIN' WITH DISASTER" 


Е (2:44) 
Half-time Feel 
An' you are too baby 
E5 D5 
Gtr. 5 AS 
67 
$—11—9—]-1 x i 7-І 73-7 9—7— 0—0 z 
19511—1—1 I | 5-15 7-29 е x 
9 LII | pi үг LIE ? 
3 E; 
биз. 2 and 3 


Rhy. Fig. 1 


= Е 9 = Ee ڪا‎ rd 


You aim for everybody 
Gtrs. 2 and 3 repeat Rhy. Fig. 1 (see bar 67) 


D5 A5 
75 Gus 
тет [Тот 4 0 0—2 
DOE - TI = 
POOR LLL CI 


Oh c'mon baby 
G ES 
12 
79 ا‎ SRP ALAIN _ 
| = ] = > 

2 0 F == шы; 3—0 ht + 

— 2 2 رواو 3 

LIL IIIJ I р! 

(APT. 
“2 - —2——4——2 2 2 ووو‎ 2 ka 2 2 2 2 z 2 — 27- 
ETT | | == | 4 | ja ЕЯ г 

7 ЕК ШЕН الا‎ E) ӘЛЕН ЖЕ ү ااا ار‎ wor 


GUITAR LEGENDS 3/75 Ë 


"FLIRTIN' WITH DISASTER" 


С 154 Guitar Solo (3:05) 
Е5 D5, 
1 1 1 1 £ 3 NS 
дё ous 12} 12 132-12—12-12-12 212 2 = 
ШЕ: /12- 148-12—12-12-12 712-12--157-157-45) 12 
—— 141414 14 14 | 
=== ж I 
On ———— +05- T " 
Г Б pg EIE uj БЕЗ! 
Gtrs, 2 and 3 Rhy. Fig. 2 3 4 у ы 
3; 一 一 一 一 = $ m LT4—,.—9—n $ i5 EE =i 1 
CL LLL У اسلا‎ L БИЕ ЧӘ! r لا‎ 
Bass Bass Fig. 3 
|—14—14—14—14—14—14—14—14—14—14 k z = T теш 
= Che f EESTI OSEE 
3 Fi 3 
А А5 65 
85 us 45 $ ы š b == жы 
j = = 32 1 LENS uo HH = 1#—ү;—15—13-1#13-12-1 TE 
- - 十 — 
با الا‎ JE = dL LEAL dep cp qug 
3 £ a 3 
== Е = =: = 
(ыы ығ 510159679 ln T 9 
<> T چوا‎ — т E 97 тю 
ГУ LLL CIT ВЯ s 
1 1 1 
88 B - 4 = 
= SS RR Е EE 293 
| ^ == ae PRETI و‎ == 
end Rhy. Fig. 2 
Е ===. == um == 
— == 2—}e29 
8) x és = ramum ото? за 9—1—9—1—1 ? 
LIO. BL. L= — 
end Bass Fig. 3 
jn. T m 1--9-9 1—34— 4 = 9——4——4——1—1— 1 
Г ш .لا‎ ЕТ” led ЕТ 
Gtr. 5 05, А5 
(o pegas cid a 1 [e 
Gy 2222200220 0-2-0 ee X В 
Ee = —-2 а — i -9—2—32—2»712 
5 €23-9—273—| : 
O للا لبالا‎ LE 人 ا‎ la La 
Gtrs. 2 and 3 
Rhy. Fig. 3 
(3717 = 
LLLJ 


Bass repeats Bass Fig. 3 (see bar 83) 


GUITAR LEGENDS 


"FLIRTIN' WITH DISASTER" 


65 E5 "T 
£ t 1 | (whistle) 
95 у у z сез EON 一 => 一 一 ~ Ay 
15-12— 15-12 = - 15-12 17-1 7- -15 19-15---22-22”” 
1212 12 1615-12-12-15 18 5} 15-18-18-15}12-12-12- | ^ 2343 1/34 17515 1815-15 19715-12 22 22 же 
| | БЕЕН 十 
1 T I ГЕ = T = 
| | | 
LL LLLI للا‎ ы ш LI ее 
3 3 3 2 3 * 3 3 
end Rhy. Fig. 3 
Cif? 2-4-7- 
| | 
H 2nd Guitar Solo (326) 
D5 
би. 2 and 3 repeat Rhy. Fig. 2 (see bar 83) 
Gtr. 4 1 1 
Dj. ММ зл e rna 1 1 1 "EE 254 
-一 ——] 1 32] Бе 12—7-12-15-18 
ш = a a: i 7544 12 14-1274 514 14—— 14 14 = 
12 10 ag "ag 12-12-10-2714— 14 一 і : - -一 
ا ا ا‎ ЕТТЕ БЇ LBS اا ا ل‎ жін 
3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Bass plays Bass Fig. 3 twice (see bar 83) 
A5 G5 E5 
102 77 . P SS چ‎ ~ 
е 12—- -12 一 5^15-15-12— 一 12 一 - 一 - - — 
LE en 18-12 E LL r9 7214 2-14-12-14 32. 12. 12-|. 12 12 — 12 — 
НЕ -- 1a—[—14 14 14-12 
Е = am | [ШЕП ВЕ аы ба тыс» жа = 
1 | | 
للا لا ا( ل اللا لالا‎ ш-.- I لل‎ LLL لسا‎ 
3 3 2 # 3 3 3 3 
D5 
"us бүт. 2 and 3 play Rhy. Fig. 3 (see bar 91) 


AS i G5 
TN 
m 一 9 12 一 9 一 一 - 2ل‎ e e 92-9 12-9 
9 11-9 9 
— oH 
3 3 2 3 
E5 1 
Gtr. 4 т” 
112 — —À — SES fr 
12—9 و‎ 5 
1 11—9—11 — 9 9 9 
Ы - ии 13 E 11—9—1 Е 119-119 = 
= | І І — I ] mam ] 
Ë | ЕЁ Gu.4 p 
3 3 3 Ж 3 åt 3 
Gtr. 5 


GUITAR LEGENDS 7772 


"FLIRTIN' WITH DISASTER" 


I| Harmonized Lead Break (3:47) 


E5 D5 
биз. 2 and 3 play Rhy. Fig. 3 (see bar 91 | 
“oe A D A ] j ] р Ја 
zd ^ ^ ДЕ 
Н ЕЦ) g m HAY m RAY 14 11% 9 % 14 AE И 
| Гг — Е = 
Gtr. 4 
Gtr. 5 $ 1 1 1 1 
"AN =. 10 —10—9 = 10 —(10—9 = = T 9- = Ауу — 
===. = ` == 
14 ELE I 
Bass 
cT 9——9——1——1——9—71 a и E. a = ا کے‎ — " 5 
ا ااا‎ TEST 1 ا‎ (жал اا‎ В о, ра на 
А5 65 | | E5 
Grr. 1 substitutes Fill 5 second time 
i f | je Hs Дү Е A seh I J} ^ 25 
= 2: Z= == = Ten Eg === === == = 
E - = 
s 9—5 = Tá ati Зы = 
= = 7—7- 1 3 == 5-9 
E Es go back to [C] Pre-Chorus 
B5 
TN Сїт. 2 and 3 substitute Rhy. Fill 2 
= — | Se E Е АЕ. = еле 
i LCD ) i SEE ESE EREA ЕЕЕ 
— - = 1 1 i 
Шаа لبا‎ E та” — لل لبا‎ 一 
BE usa کی‎ Eza 
= — = i 12— 12-9 i79 11-11-9119 uc 19 3] 1272—3—2—15—9—11 59 e 
3 3 3 T 3 x 3 3 3 a 


Fill 5 (4:05) 
Gtr. 1 
G5 


ВЕ scrape 


Rhy. Fill 2 (4:07) 
Сиз. 2 and 3 


=== 


= 


Ы in piek back and forth across strings 


whil 


GUITAR LEGENDS 


е sliding down neck. 


"FLIRTIN' WITH DISASTER" 


J| (4:41) 
my head away Bob mm bob bob yeah We're flirtin with disaster 
A5 B D5 A5 
Gtrs. 2 and 3 T 
4 РМ. > 1 
4- = Еге 
> 4 = mem i 7 = = 
Ew = F ж: — 
| لا‎ ? mn 
Bass x _ 
— CO 9 50 0 i = == = = E359 —9—9—4-—2—9 
рава зи ра p LL 
every day 
Е5 05 0% E5 
> * 3 > 
- — + ELE 
کڪ‎ =====>: 
| | "РЕН раина АИ | 
MEN = _ = = _ - 
—99—9— 9 = T Е I +—kk— PSU 
[o | 
Freely 
Gtr. 4 ik 
Wi зоо 5370-06970 = -- 1^ = 
= 0—5-3-0-0—5-3-0— — Н 
B % ЕЕ. Е о SES: 9-3-0-2-0 4 = | | 
-二 并 二 2--29——— و‎ 
ЕЕ == ЕЕ === | | 
Sj سوا‎ р gee 1023 8 EE di uk 
Gtrs. 2 and 3 
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As ТЕГЕ оп "THE MARSHALL TUCKER BAND (AJK) 
Words and Music by Toy Caldwell * Transcribed by Dave Whitehill and Jeff Perrin 


D Dsus4 Dsus2/C G Dsus2 D7 D7sus4 D/C Dsus4/C 
XXO Xx x ЕЕ хх хх XXO, x хо 
Ф] |4 
ШШ H H 
132 134 2. 1⁄4 2 4 13 213 214 š 131 2 134 


[A] Intro (0:00) 


Moderately ¿= 84 
D Dsusd D Dsus2/C 


Gtr. 1 (acous.) 
fingerstyle; let ring throughout 


1 - «€ = > i 
3 23 $— —t—3 3 í | 3 سو‎ 3 
Е ==? 0 2 -0 2 H 0 Ро } 
i I 0—13 | | 9— 
G D Dsus4 D (flute enters) Dsus4 D 
3 n > > > > { 3 3 { £ з ; Г 
x 0 0 
== о? 22% 2-2 ТЕЗ ===: i3 0 E 
2 I Г 
*Tap on guitar body with picking hand. 
Dsus2/C G D Dsus4 D Dsus2 
вш : " ыз "ы 
Tr 1.2.2 = £ = => -一 — 2 d —3 $ 0 7 
Го — 一 一 一 ———3 3 3 3 
ЕЕ, а EFE == 
5 пет =. 3 1 
**repeat previous chord 
Bass 
== = Е > 
= 
D Dsus2/C 
Gtr. 1 
Rip: Fig. 1 
34. — فک‎ E — а 
о HC i E = = 
4 | і 1 + 
| | i | 


Сшшші LLLI Е لطا‎ 
Gtr. 2 (acous.) 
Rhy. Fig. la 
fingerstyle 
> 


> 
{ > > > i > > > 


—— a т ae жен ЕД ЕЕ oe де ae ЕЕ 2 


Bass 
Bass Fig. 1 


2 5 29 9 j 
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“CAN'T YOU SEE" 


G D Dsus4 
11 y end Rhy. Fig. 1 
š 2 3 0 
0 $ 3—,—1—3 2 4-2 3 5 
E 7 А 7 9 0 0- 0- 0 
3: 
__ end Rhy. Fig. la 
LE АИ Z7 — АНН 4 “= ЕЕ Е ЕЕЕ Е 
I T 
я X end Bass Fig. 1 
5 5—5 у ув + = У 55 Z — == = 
الجا شا ااا فا ےا اا ا ا‎ 
D Dsus2/C G 
Grr. 1 plays Rhy. Fig. 1 twice simile (see bar 9) 
Gtr. 2 plays Rhy. Fig. la one and one half times (see bar 9) 
Gu. 3 (elec. w/light dist. and echo) 1 12 1 
fingerstyle ё 8 Ь CS E $ 
= = 7 === ] a == 
-7 六 = 
= —3 = و‎ 9 一 ?一 9 一 7 一 9 一 9 一 ?一 9 一 7 一 9 
= T3 I i= 
— be | 7 == == ы 
Bass plays Bass Fig. 1 twice simile (see bar 9) 
D Dsus4 D Dsus2/C 
3/4 grad. release 
16 ж. _ f> NE SER 
=F = У. == = 
ЕЕ Е E T 9 $ B «93—1—9—1— 7- n 
sb» =< T sal 
В | 1st Verse (0:59) 
Gonna take a freight train 
G D Dsus4 D 
deir aub Rips PUL SE ресу) Gir. 1 plays Rhy. Fig. 1 twice simile 
19 ` ita (see bar 9) 
е j = 1 - 
--- РТ 
— 10 
Gtr. 2 = I Rhy. Fig. 2 
{,////у T ИИА == === = 
5 = LÁ = === لاا‎ E — — 
Bass plays Bass Fig. 1 twice (see bar 9) 
right down at the station Lord | don't care where it goes 
D7 D7sus4 D7 G D Dsus4 
22 _ cx 


ИП 
re 
A 
Ф 
A 
Ф 
ч 
© 


= end Rhy. Fig. 2 


7777711 Е = 1 


ON 
x 


oo 
НЕШЕ 
ч 
N 
N 
N 

| N 
N 
N 
N 
HM 
FELETI 
oso 
ONON 


ШІ шшшш == = 


Rhy. Fill 1 (0:53) 
Gtr. 1 


is 


GUITAR LEGENDS. 


“CAN'T YOU SEE" 


Gonna climb a mountain the highest mountain 
D D7 


Gtr. 2 repeats Rhy. Fig. 2 (вее bar 21) 


25 Gir. 3 


1 jump off nobody gonna know 
G D 


Can't you see 
Dsus4 


c 


1st Chorus (1:23) 


whoa can't you see 


D Dsus2/C 
Gir. 1 plays Rhy. Fig. 1 twice simile (see bar 9) 


Gtr. 2 plays Rhy. Fig. 1а twice simile (see bar 9) 
29 =. 


what that woman Lord 


she been doin' to me 
G D 


Can't you see 
Dsus4 


— na جو وکو‎ - = = = і 


= 
Bass plays Bass Fig. 1 twice (see bar 9) 


can't you see 
D Dsus2/C 


what that woman 


she been doin to me 
G 

Gtr. 1 substitutes Rhy. Fill 2 (see below) 

1⁄2 


E; 


D Dsus4 


i- 


2nd Verse (1:46) 
I'm gonna find me a hole in the wall 
D D7 G 


Gtr. 2 plays Rhy. Fig. 2 twice simile (see bar 21) 
37 


ч 


I'm gonna crawl inside and die 
D 


Gtr. 1 plays Rhy. Fig. 1 twice simile (see bar 9) 


Bass plays Bass Fig. 1 twice (see bar 9) 


Come later now 
D D7 


41 


a mean old woman Lord 


never told me goodbye 


Can't you see 
D 


ч 


14—16: 1—09) i 


= 


E| 2nd Chorus (2:10) 


oh can't you see 
D Dsus2/C 


Gtr. 1 plays Rhy. Fig. 1 twice simile (see bar 9) 
Gtr. 2 plays Rhy. Fig. la twice simile (see bar 9) 
1 


45 


what that woman Lord 


G 


3⁄4 


Can't you see 
D 


ж-қ —" 
10—402—15—17- 65)— 


РЗ 17 


j 
— ЕЕЕ ЕЕЕ, 


р — 
Bass plays Bass Fig. 1 (see bar 9) 


Rhy. Fill 2 (1:40) 
Gtr. 1 


“CAN'T YOU SEE" 


can't you see what that woman Lord she been doin' to me 
Dsus2/C G 
Gtr. 3 1 1 
49 Р ^ RON. 
7 -— — TOT 9-7---7-9-7 
一 == 9 | = : 9 = 
Bass 
-天 а 
Е | Ist Guitar Solo (2:33) 
D Dsus4 D Dsus2/C 
Gtr. 1 plays Rhy. Fig. 1 twice simile (see bar 9) 
Gtr. 2 plays Rhy. Fig. la twice simile (see bar 9) 
52 _ 
ЕС ОТОР | сым ИРОНИИ 
erai 1T——1- 
5 - = 
-0—2-є2э-2—3 4 = = + T — 


Dsus2/C 


1⁄2 


0-2-62--2-3-53-3-4--4- 
L= ÉL I 


G 


55} 


Gir. 1 substitutes Rhy. Fill 3 (see below) 


2 


Dsus4 


Rhy. Fill 3 (2:51) 
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"CAN'T YOU SEE" 


G| 3rd Verse (2:56) 
I'm gonna buy a ticket now asfar asl can Ain't-a never comin' back 
D D7 D7sus4 D7 G D 
Gtr. 1 plays Rhy. Fig. 1 twice simile (see bar 9) м 
Gtr. 2 plays Rhy. Fig. 2 twice simile (see bar 21) а 
Gus 12 1 1 
61 E d ar КИ? 
15-17-15 十 17- 一 17: 17417-151715 15—15—] 
= = i 16 16 - 
Е == / EJ ЦЕ СЕ 


Bass plays Bass Fig. 1 twice simile (see bar 9) 


Grab me a southbound 


all the way to Georgia now "til the train. it 


run out of track 


Can't you see 


D7 G D 
12 1 
65 —== ae 29 Збан zu J 
14—18—14- £ — 9—7 ep == == 
二 = 7—5—0—2 
= Ea P Е لل‎ = 
H| 3rd Chorus (3:20) 
whoa can't you see what that womanLord she been doin' to me Can't you see 
D Dsus4 D Dsus2/C G D 05054 р 
Grr. 2 plays Rhy. Fig. 1а twice simile (see bar 9) 
Gtr. 3 
69 . š 
- 7-1 - 2 HR 7 = = я — 
шы ۷ 
end Rhy. Fig. 3 
= э > 
m ЕЕ 222 2 
ЕЕЕ eee === Е: ЕЕ ЕЕЕ 
оо? 1 T FIL 6-23 33931 Ро 3 0-70 
= 3 3-3- 上 EI i 2-1 [- 
Bass plays Bass Fig. 1 twice simile (see bar 9) 
can't you see what that woman she been doin' to me (oh Lord) 
Dsus4 D Dsus2/C G D Dsus4 D 
Gtr. 1 plays Rhy. Fig. 1 simile (see bar 9) 
Gir. 3 
3 === 
一 一 MA 
Bass substitutes Bass Fill 1 simile 
I| 2nd Guitar Solo (3:44) (вее Рана) 
Dsusd D Dsus4 D Dsus2/C 
Gtr. 2 plays Rhy. Fig. la twice simile (see bar 9) 
Gtr, 3 1 1 1 1 1 dam 
77 — a$ + 4 ые або. W 
41734173-15 15—17 i 17 17 17-72-15 15-17-17. 17179417315 
| 
== لک لسا‎ === кые. yp — 
Gir. 1 
Ll - > >--. - - 
3 3 3 3-33 3 و7‎ 3 0—3 23—903 
1—2 2 2 2-% 
0 0 9 2-І 0 0 0 0 
[- | 3 3 وا‎ 
Е mm = = БЫ لسلس‎ 
Bass plays Bass Fig. 2 simile (see bar 53) 
G D Dsus4 D Dsusá D Dsus2 D 
1 
RUN 12 v2 
ees 17 = 15—17 15: ҮС n a ТУЗЕ 17—[15—15———15 пі 17 15 
16 = I 16—1—16-14 —16 
— Еш. 
P 2- 2 5. 32-23 2 9 2 
g g 3—5 3-3 3 1—3—3 3 3 3 5 $ 
= 0 8 5: X- 一 0 一 0 0 0 0 -<-|-0--9--0--0--0 م‎ 
kad ee ج‎ ЫЈ кыы LLL L= ل‎ Б 
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Can't you 
Dsus2/0/C Dsus4/C  Dsus2/C G D Dsus4 D 
1 ! 
2 
= y} 17 15 - т іт 17 1774745 а 15 
16 16 
- - 
3 3 
| 
* Tap on guitar body with picking hand. 
J| 4th Chorus (4:07) 
see whoa can't you see what that woman Lord she been doin' to me Can't you see 
D Dsusd D D5/C G D Dsus4D Dsus2 
Gtr. 3 Е — 
85 ЖЕ 
— - 一 - i Е 7)—028711545-1715-— 415 | 
{г mi D ме рея = 
Gir. 1 (Gtr. 1) = 
| — i $- — 3 H 3 $—3 93] 
O t 2-20 f | | 9912 
== I 3 Е 3 H 
"m === ы | 4 м === == 
Bass 
Bass Fig. 3 end Bass Fig. 3 
cse А “ 
у=” ص‎ o 5 
= 


* Note is omitted in bar 90. 


whoa can't you see 
D5/C 


whatthat woman she been doin' to 


layed second 
ig. 3) 


Can't you see 


Dsus4 


Bass repeats Bass Fig. 3 (see bar 85) 


whoa she's such a crazy 
(Can't you see) 
D Dsus4 D Dsus2/C 


Gtr. 1 plays Rhy. Fig. 3 four times simile (see bar 69) 
Gtr. 2 plays Rhy. Fig. 1a four times simile (see bar 9) 


lady 


(what that woman she been doin' to me) 


oh that woman she been doin‘ to me 
(Can't you see) 
D 


G D Dsus4 


Gtr. 1 substitutes Rhy. Fill 4 (see below) 


Gtr. 3 1 
ڪڪ‎ PETES 1515 10 139 Тю т в Б 
1 3 = ts Ty - 
pret == ШЕШЕСІ 
۲ Гы ы ы ۲ 2 == =— = 


Bass plays Bass Fig. 1 four times (see bar 9) 


Rhy. Fill 4 (4:40) 
ош (D) 


GUITAR LEGENDS 


“CAN'T YOU SEE" 


Lord 1 can't stand it no more oh she been doin' to me 
(Can't you see) (what that woman) (she been doin' to me) 
D Dsus4 D Dsus2/C G 
Gtr. 1 substitutes Rhy. Fill 5 (see below) 
97 5. f f we 
— 7 = J = 
— 2-І = y S 197 H ¿ ——— 7و7‎ 7 一 ?一 ?一 ?一 
== Ra esas x — = 
Pet) LJ = LL = = ل سا‎ 
l'mgonna takea freight train right down at the station Lord 
(Can't you see) (can't you see) (what that 
D Dsus4 D Dsus4 D Dsus2/C 
100 _ 
= ЕЕ —— | 
аа ааа 7 一 9 一 9 = 


Bass substitutes Bass Fill 2 (see below) 


Ain't never comin' back whoa Lord Gonna ride mea southbound 
woman) (she been doin' to me) (Can't you see) (can't you see) 
G ; D Dsus4 D Dsus4 D 
1⁄2 
103 1 š š - — 
— — 9 7 一 一 7 一 全 —H 7 10-9—7 7 E 1 $—1—1—1—1— ——á————1——À 
ER و‎ 7 9 gr ETE EE 
= =) = Lis = 
Bass substitutes Bass Fill 2 (see below) 
all the wayto Georgia Lord ЧИ the train it run outta track oh Lord 
(what that woman) (she been doin' to me) 
Dsus2/C G D Dsus4 D 
Gtr. 1 substitutes Rhy. Fill 6 (see below) 
002.00 =N 
= — لا‎ — = 
x 1-1--- = a Ma E rÀ = 
ЕВ — === —d 
K| зга Guitar Solo (5:17) 
Dsus4 D 05.54 D Dsus2/C G 


Gtr. 2 plays Rhy. Fig. 1а опе and a half times simile (see bar 9) 


Rhy. ЕШ 6 (5:12) 


Bass Fill 2 (4:52, 5:03) 
(D) 


ЕЕЕ 


сы 


== 


asas 


386 E currAR LEGENDS 


ا 


"CAN'T YOU SEE" 


D Dsus4D Dsus2 Dsus2/C 
1⁄2 1⁄2 1⁄2 1⁄2 1⁄2 1⁄2 1⁄2 
112 jo ЖР. : £ J Ju. НЕ 
ae ЕН Е оо 
I T I 十 
Е ڪت‎ + | : f — 9j 
= = = > > > > > > 
2—2—2 2 0 - 0 — 
3—33 РЕ. 2 33 % 72 == === = %%; = = 
— Роб oo ого 0 і E 39 ог фо Го | 
| % I | xl | "sc I 2 a I I 
L| Outro (5:40) 
D 
- iz an —dnp-ir-an- 
? Ë= 
$2 = 
: E 3 一 2020 
——] < mi mm 
= = 


Gtr. 2 


Bass dns 


Eze 


— Í == 35209415 5955535555) — 
Е 一 -一 全 == H | 
rit. Freely 
G D 
119 е 
-二 全 15 14 -12 10— —8 —— = 
—(15)— Г —10— s 7 9—6 — vB 
Е = У 14 4 H 12 1 = ttt = aba oo i 10— 100 | 
- i— = па Оваа Ес. —L = 
P = —— R. LL = Lj 
E pO 
м 3— 3 3 š g -E— 9) @ 1 
: 一 | = E - 
- -0 го E 0—7 0- — © - - 
[— ü = I x I [—— | t 
? أ | لل‎ = = = = 
қайнына UN 
= = _ - 5 = 
= ЩЕ 一 二 | = 
= "m a 
© : Е к=к эшк к= үст шс = 2-1 
| | | ñ 


GUITAR LEGENDS 3 87 Ё- 


e 


У VIDEOS 
PREMIUM a 


Words and Music by Gary Rossington and Ronnie Van Zant * Transcribed by Chris Amelar and Michael DuClos 


As is heard on STREET SURVIVORS (MCA) 


C5 c5 D5 F5 E5 D5 F#5 G5 A5 C5 B5 
tr Gets ems Seon PTS (жк TES == == EMT EMT 
Е ++ * Е 
133 1133 1133 33 33 33 13 13 1 = 33 
G E5 D5 G7 C5 C45 D5 F5 E5 F#5 G5 
== = Tetris к mr Tarifi Бе ЕД [стана 2 = [тена г 
* Ee +H ** f 4% 
133 11 133 1312 Ix] 13 133 133 133 134 133 
A | Intro (0:00) 
Moderately « = 136 
C5 С#505 F5 E5 05 245 05 
1 *Gtrs. 1, 2, and 3 (w/light dist.) Gtr. 1 substitutes Rhy. Fill 1 
"im m 
I 5 6—1—42 4-10--9-7-1(73 7 7 I 123 
5 6 一 7 一 二 7 二 (7) 一 9 一 7 1059—7174 7 7 = 1254 
8 = Р ; а тата аа аа 
"arr. for опе gtr. | ІН V | р 
В |Уегѕе (0:08, 0:50, 2:29) 
1. Well it's eight o'clock in Boise Idaho 
2. Back at the hotel lord ^ got sucha mess 
3. Nine o'clock the nextday апа I'm ready 0 go 
5 A5 C5 B5 A5 G5 A 
2—5-—4—2 2-1: 2 am 2 =p => 
1334-3 4—2 4 2—4 لوو‎ 122 4 4 ТЕ НБ "5 
3—4—0 --і 0--0--0 0-20 0--0--0 5—1-5/55—1— —5—1 3-44 
nn, 
ЕЕ: Е 4 2—4 =f 4 2 2 2 == 
=” 3-24-6 Ẹ o-0 =a zins = t 


| found my limo driver Mister take us to the show 
К seems that one of the crew hada go with one of (һе guests Ah yes 
| got six hundred miles to ride io do one more show Oh no 
A5 E5 
9 Gtr. 1 substitutes Rhy. Fill 2 
252 2-1021-2—4 2—4 (4) 230] 4 а = 2 = 
4 3—4 0--0 


0)--0 3—4 


Rhy. Fill 1 (0:04) 
G5 


Rhy. Fill 2 (0:18, 1:00) 


H 

А? 
|. 
о 
° 
4 
4 

1 


n 5 
5 7—5) 
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"WHAT'S YOUR NAME" 


made some plans for later on tonight 
Well the police said we can't drink in the bar whata shame 
Can | get yu a taxi home t sure was grand 
A5 G5 05 
=E = == 
rs 4 тв 2) 3-4 4 š 5] 5 — 
0-10 0--0-0 0 一 上 0 0 一 0 一 0 5—|[\57—$—7——ь—7 5 
اا‎ Ley Lar [I P 
== 4 2—4— F 4 2 2 2 == 
0 一 上 (0) 一 0 0 0 一 上 (9) 一 0 0 Зы 55 2—5. 
Er ИЕ T PS GE لكا‎ 


What's your name 


a little queen and 1 know | сап treat her right 
Won't ya’ come ир stairs girl and have a drink of champagne 
When | come баск here next year | wana see you again _ " р 
Piano plays Fill 1 first time 
A E5 AS Hors play Fill 6 third time 
= ы =E I == 
4 2—4a—1—3 واوا‎ Em 21-3 4 В 
0—0 На 2—4 0—0 0 0 
р الا‎ 1 LI-—1 Lt 
加 二 0 一 5 5 iE 0002 =E 4 2 Г —0 o F o 
1—3—4(3)——3 3—4——0—.—(0)—0. 0— + 
а LLLI ИЙ ЫЕ 2 рт P LLLI р 


Chorus (0:36, 1:18, 2:15, 2:57) 


What's your name little girl What's your name Shouldn't you stay 
What wasyour name 
Gtr. 1 substitutes Rhy. Fill 3 
ыы FSS: LT plays Fill 2 first two times 6204505 
eS == 
И = —5 = E E 
1-5/-5—5—5 87—5-L-5 9 о НР 3-L5—5—7—1 3—4—5 
[1:13 = 1:5] LIT PAGS О ік T 
= + ——À 3 2 2——— x =] 
PF 8-75 -6-5-6— бы Ss s É š CT 3—4— 5 
| LI Li Lir pu LT 
ER w 
girl won't you do the same go back to [B] Verse 
girl for there ain't no 
F5 E5 D5 F#5 G5 A5 C5 B5 A5 
Horns play Fill 3 first time (see next page) 
TUT 7 7 12---У-2--5>-4-2 ro 
7-7 7 7 = 5 12 2— 5-—4— 2 4-2- 
5—L-5 9 4—5—H-51—5—71. 5—7 10: 3 一 4 一 0 
t fj——2—3 3 3--3--3--3 3 p 
= O Lit? Trey ЕЕ) 
=E = 2--5>--4 
5 一 上 各 一 5 一 5 Sa =E Ss S 5—5 7 3—4 
EI: quy LIS LIEST Lj tikan 


Fill2 (0:39, 1:22) 
Piano arr. for gtr. 


(в) M 


1515151515—15—15 15 \ 
1515151515 —14—13 12—13—12 ) 
9-5-8 175 12-4 
7 一 3 一 4 =l 
(oe БЦ 


шии ШЕН ШЕ БЕ ШЕШЕН НИ БЕ НЕ 


Rhy. Fill 3 (0:39, 1:24, 2:19, 3:01) 


G5 C5 С#5 05 
Ты ux Gtr. 1 
4-5-г/5 3—3 3—3 — 
saa Í = азе г Z 
6-7--7; 5—5 5--6 7: 
B t3) =» 72939 (2) ив 


GUITAR LEGENDS 


"WHAT'S YOUR NAME" 


2.4. Whats your name little girl whats your name 
(on 4th chorus only) (What was your name) 
30 G7 C5 С#505 F5 E5 D5 F#5 G5 
i8 == 7 a 7—7. 4—19:-8—1— Tr 7 7 
——5 5—5} 3-13 5—()—5—6—7—l1 7} 797 10><9—7—Н-7- 7 7 一 
3 fay ee Банк (А 9—4 a 5 5 m ы p pun 9 $ 
іші сей В В Е Sey IEEE C ا‎ em ж 
————5—2 2— =F + ^ =F 
2—5 0--3-4--5-1(9-(9 8--7--5-1-(Ә 5 5 == 
3) : 0 一 2 一 3 一 -一 一 一 一 ; 7 0—2—3 
BHL UL С d ШЫ НЕ! EU Ly} ا اللا‎ 
2nd time, skip ahead to [Е 
Shouldn't you stay little girl wont you do the same 
34 Piano plays Fill 4 C5 C#5D5 F5 E5 D5 F#5 G5 
3533 = =E 
— 344 7—H 7 4—10:-9—7— 1 7X 7 7 
5 5—5 5—6—7— 77 9—7 10>:9--7-Ц-74 7. 7 一 
18) (лан 5 79 10 B—4—5 1575 —5 Si soe hi 9 $ 
jp. الا‎ ELI ggg cLEgJ ا‎ EL 
2 2 == =F 
ES Scb T Xs t- T 3—4—5 [955 в % ا ل ڪڪ ا‎ 7 
е СЕЛ (ШЕЛ ЕЛ LT 
D| Guitar Solo (1:46) 
s play Fill 5 RENE EE TEE ETE TEE 
Horns play Fill G7 " eria s G5 
38 Gtr. 2 (w/dist.) R penrai + - TENE A 
ji =] =] 
ES 172—117 17 I 17 17:2 —1717 2—17. 
% = 141-18 1 *—18 018) 18 18 1614 
14—16 16-] 
| 12-216 
» — دا‎ — = 
Gtr. 1 
=s = JE zm 
4 (4) 4: 58) а-2-ІН-25-2 2 4—5 2 2 “ = 
= 3 231-21—2—4—2. 4 
is چ‎ š = 3-1 : Hd 3 4 2 uH 4—2 $ - 
= 站 
5 一 2 一 0 一 5 一 2 3 
ا‎ 
Fill 4 (1:36) 
Piano arr. for gtr. 
(G) 
T a Ec d 
ГА £t 15-16 —15- 16-7 15-16 —15-16 15-16- —15-16— —15-16-; 15-16 15-16 —16- 
[B | | 
Fill З (0:46) ЕШ 5 (1:43) 
Horns arr. for gtr. Horns arr. for gtr. 
(D) (G) (б) ете 
т "CES в TA 1617 19—119] 
[91 Í 112) 
A £ НК G tes 2A) ir са 12149 
(B 5 一 7 一 m Е ا‎ I— 


GUITAR LEGENDS 


"WHAT'S YOUR NAME" 


A5 G5 A5 
42 аға REA. вк — l RRA үн, 
1 =L 
|---1416:--16:--1614--14141614---І14---14:-14-<-- 14141614---І-14--16/-“ 14—14) +04) 14 — 4 
1416 16 1416 16 14-16 4-16 1614—14 
1614-12-14 12 
та! 
= JH] = L > = = ? ы ? ы! = Ls L 
5 E - al 
=s. í 2-2 2 2—1 2\-2- 2 2 21-2 2 m 2 
5-5 5 2 2% 4-2-2 2 Ва 7-2 22-42 5-/5-5 5 2 一 | 
8|-5-7-5-5-7 2-19 0 一 3 一 4 一 0 下 0 б. 2-1 0 5-Д8)-5-7-2-3-? 人 
LL ШЕН Ll EEE В Я EE T EZ 
2 2 
узо = 2 DR 5 == 5- 
; LEE Le, ل‎ 
G5 Ей5 
А] ARAB, —— Г m А ON 
- 14-(14 14 114 1414 1414 14 
Е T та ау а 316 1. 09446 1416--|-14-16--14-16 14-16——| 
12 XML? 12-1416 = 
= =Ë Zr 
2-2 2 2212 2 2122 2 十 == 
2|—2——4—2——2 ІЗ аа а ы و‎ 7$ 8 5 5 — 
0 0--3-4--0-10 0 0-10 0 $—L51—5——7——5——5——7 4 
: 1 : 3 3 | — 3—4 2 
= — چ‎ == 2— >1 f 
5) —5—— 2—0——5——2 $ 5) 一 5 一 2 一 0 一 5 一 2 5 一 (全 一 5 一 2 一 0 一 5 一 2 3 一 9) 一 3 全 一 3 一 一 0 2 
go back to [C] Chorus 
What's your name 
G5 A5 C5 G5 AS C5 С#505 
1 
51 6 0% Бе Ed 
і =E 159-615-1517 HAT 
14145 14145— 141614 — 14—16 festa 3416 16/14 187.18; 
14-16—-14-16—-14-16 16 x 14-16 16/14 
حلع‎ =. s = — | 
4\—4 5-5 5 $ 
4 4 5—r5 5 3 
2—2. 3—-3.—3 3 
zia rum 
Поз Гого 279750 0 2 
E| (322) Whew 
G5 Bb5A5 G5 Bb5 A5 G5 
Horns play Fill 7 
56 Q Fill7 (324) 
0-3--2--0 s2 0 0 70 Horns arr. for gtr. 
--.--0--3-:2-0 0 一 上 3><2 一 0 一 0 十 0 
5 1—2 x 
3 3—3, 
Ltt) 1а] 
т 一 、 
0--3>-2-0 0 3><2— 0. 
xxi 452 as ] 
(3) 3-03) 
Lit | LLLI d 
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As heard on BROTHERS AND SISTERS (POLYDOR) 
Words and Music by Dickey Betts * Transcribed by Dave Whitehill 


3211 3211 333 3211 111 3121 13421 312 321 
or 333 
А | Intro (0:00) 
Fast Rock J = 184 
N.C.(G) (D) (С) (б) 
Piano arr. for gtr. i | 
- k Gtr. 2 р шш 
| 15 р 1632 10 + + 12 10 (10 
17—15 - 11—10 12 13—12 13 12— 1 
16><14 一 12 12 12—9 Ls 34—12—12—14—12—14—12 
B 14 02 12—L12—14 Ë Е | 
| | | | 
[Е | СТТ Ц | 
Gu. 1 
Bass — i 
ІТ Co z = 
[X ў 0; 0) *— ee E р + == =: 
=== 3 3) 3 
[B £ a 3): | A J 3 ig 
ЖАП girs. are elec. w/light dist. 
В |15 Chorus (0:05) 
Lord I was born a ramblin' man Tryin’ to make a livin’ and 
G F C G G 
5 *Gtr.1 s " қ 
3 3—3 1—1 3 3—3 
Еа Е еза 
5—5 5—5 5—X 5—5 5 5 5 
р 1 | t | р 
Bass Fig. 1 0 0 В 
0—2. 3 2 0 0-2-0-- 2. 0. 0—2 
© | = — š | Б tt 
| у | | ШР р? | | р 
*Guitar's volume control turned lower for chord playing 
doin’ the best | can But when its time for leavin’ I 
10 ° t а р x S қ > с à š 8 E š 
8—8 7—7 
Е Е РЕ Б ЕЕЕ ы ын 
10—10. 7—7 7 7—7 5-5 5 %%% 
end Bass Fig. 1 Bass Fig. 2 " 
: 0 0 : == —0—2 
3 V WS 0. 2 0 2 2 0 2 3 ЕО 2-(2 
Y% | puri q 113 
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"RAMBLIN' MAN" 


hope you'll understand that | was born а ramblin' man 
15 Em | C G D G 
i-i i 8—8— 88 i-i 8 7-1 7 3—3——3—3 
КУ УЕ Ул Е 
2 $-49-2 =: 3 5 = 3 e 2-9 3 0 2 0 2 = 2—(2) ا‎ 
| ELI] | r LII | Шиши 
С | 1st and 2nd Verses (0:26, 1:35) 
1. My father was а gambler down in Georgia An he 
on my мую New Orleans this mornin’ 
m G | C6 G | | | 
3—3 3—3 3—3 3—3 - - 3—3 3—3 3—3 3—3 
3—3 3—3 3—3 3—3 5 5—5 3—3 3—3 3—3 3—3 
1 2-4-У-4-4 i 2-4-у-4-4 B 3-5-у-3-3 i H 2-У 4 1 4—4 4 
end Bass Fig.2 Bass Fig. 3 ; р 
0 0 0 ETE 0 m z 0 0 2 n 
[Из 2 H = $—9-3— 3 2 
r DVO IT РР р 
wound up on the wrong end of a gun And 
Leavin’ out of Nashville Tennessee They're 
G C6 D 
—— = = = === == === = 
ee == Е = ==. 
509) 0-2 Ls: == 9—3— 2 0 2 о 2 0 2 
СБ ( + 0 一 (0) 一 3: ; + + f н 
| | p үс | 
| was born in the back seat of a Greyhound bus rollin’ down 
always havin’ a good time down оп the Bayou Them Delta women think 
C G Em с в 
Gir. 1 
= : 777-7 : з-3-2-% 
FFT gH REFEREE 
5—5 5 9—9 9 | ў 5—5. 5—5 
Bass plays Bass Fig. 2 simile (see bar 13) | DE > 
[D] 2nd and 3rd Choruses (0:47, 1:56) 
highway m рі Lord 1 was Бот a ramblin’ 
м2 | в в | А Е c 
7. : 3—3 3—3 3—3 3—3 3—3 3—3 
ЕЕ ЕЕ === === Б Е == == 
7—7 7 一 7 5 一 5 7 5 


Bass plays Bass Fig. 1 (see bar 5) 
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"RAMBLIN' MAN" 


man Tryin’ to make a livin’ апа doin’ the best | can 
39 G 2 ) в Ë с А D 2 
== то E = = a a == 
و‎ 5—5. 25 5 T T ту 


| 
ча 
| 
X 
ч 
[ 
<= 


But when it's time for leavin’ | hope you'll understand 
D с в Ет с 
bal 7-7. 7—7 8 
—— ——— — ——— +, о —— рн, РУНИ —M—  - | 
7 9 9—9—9 10-10 
І 
= Bass plays first four bars of Bass Fig. 2 (see bar 13) = 
2nd time, skip ahead to [F 
that | was born a ramblin’ man 
G D G 
Gtr. 1 - » 
48 3—3 3—3 3—3 3—3 
i 32 — — n 7 i 了 i 4—— 43— 4 | 
T T 5——5 5—5 
р 2nd time 
Bass 
== 0. 
35 2—(2) 3 H 2 0 2 s= 0 
p | | 
Ist time 
(1:08) 
D N.C. 
Gtr. 2 
әз қолынды 2465646388 
14: 14 
7. 12-13-15 15 15-15-13 (33 15-13-12 
2—4—11-12-14 16-142 14 15-14-12-14-12 - 
7 12-14-16 14-12-14-12——= Fe 
12-14-15 -12-14-(44 
тетін А p U [EST EXE ye] 
Gtr. 1 
Piano Gtr. 3 
T 8—7- 7-- T 2 - 
7—8—10 8 15——17 
% 7-9 7—5 4-12-16 
10-7-10 
Bass 
0 т: 829; 
t К == — = t 
3 3) + 3-13 
LLIJ | 
Е | 1st Guitar Solo (1:14) 
G C G 
Gtr. 3 } 
57 45 15 ву S n 15 15 47 15 š 15 
15 17—15 17 15 一 一 一 二 一 ~ 一 15 
16 16—L14-716 16214716 16 


Bass plays Bass Fig. 3 simile (see bar 21) 


GUITAR LEGENDS 


"RAMBLIN' MAN" 


Alright 
G C D 
61 А А Я д АНЬ BG, 
17 15 
16 16>-14—12 12 14 12 == == 
14 (14) 14—12 12 12 (12) 14— E12—14—12—12-(02) 12—14 
с G Em C 
65 —a Y — т ы a 
== 4, =- 13—12 17 
12—14—12—12-(12) 14—12—} 147 (14)-12—12- (12) 14—12 14 14-12 TE 2-26-15 
[ 
LLL LJ LL LJ | LJ ? Lj 
go back to [С 
2. т 
G D G 
6, 15-і? 15 - 
17—15 17 15 13—12 
16 qe 16--14—12— 14 14 12—14— 12 
三 三 


4 (14) 14—12 
| 19—244 
іші ELF E 4 E fF 


Gtr. 1 | 


F| (2:16) G|Outro-chorus (2:17) 
Lord 1 was born а ramblin’ man 
G F с в BARRERA RE 
73 3 3 j } Gu. 2 
£: 
p би. 1] 
mf — 
. Bass Fig. 4 - 
0 0 0 
35 
| 
һот 
F 
mm 2---. Ü(lay3times) 
5—3 5—3 — за & 
8— 53 ڪڪ‎ <= 38 i == i 
| [ | 
E^ 


Bass repeats Bass Fig. 4 three times 3d1 \——3 
G F с в 
Lead Fig. 1 
82 
2-44: 
|; 37X5; 
Bass repeats Bass Fig. 4 simile لوا لوا‎ 
(2:50) 


Gtrs. 1 and 2 repeat Lead Fig. 1 until fade Gtrs. 5 and 6 play Fill 1 until fade 
G 


GUITAR LEGENDS 


"BRAMBLIN' MAN" 


Н | 2nd Guitar Solo (3:00) 

Сіз. 3 and 4 repeat Lead Fig. 2 until fade 
PEU d 1 d { 6 1 1 
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Bass Fig. 5 
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Fill 1 (3:00) repeat until fade 
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F C G 
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For the first time ever, ZZ Top's legendary live 
performance has been captured on DVD and Blu-ray! 
The little ol' band from Texas cranks out 3 
f^ 40 years' worth of hits! А 


тч 


` 


Sharp Dressed Man * Tush * La Grange 
Im Bad, I'm Nationwide...and more! 


DVD & Blu-ray both in stores now! 


AVAILABLE WHEREVER MUSIC DVD'S ARE SOLD OR ONLINE AT: 
www.eaglerockent.com 


You Check out the Eagle Rock Channel on You Tube at: ж» 


www.youtube.com/eaglerocktv eagle vision 


